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THE CONSERVATIVE MR. JUSTICE HOLMES 
IRVING BERNSTEIN 


CHERISHED American myth is that Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr., was a liberal. This notion, as baseless as the 
tale of Washington and the cherry tree, was born during the 
great jurist’s life and persists in the national folklore since his 
death. Walton Hamilton wrote in 1941, “It has taken a decade 
to elevate . . . Holmes from deity to mortality.”’? The time 
has come to lay the ghost of ‘Holmes and Brandeis dissenting.” 
Holmes, in fact, was as profound, as civilized, and as articu- 
late a conservative as the United States has produced. Al- 
though he eludes the neatly wrapped and labelled package, his 
views speak for themselves. 

As a young officer during the Civil War, Holmes wrote his 
sister, “I loathe the thick-fingered clowns we call the people— 
... Vulgar, selfish and base. . . .’ Age produced no sea-change. 
When Carl Becker visited Holmes late in life, he was asked, 

‘Becker, do you love the human race?”’ 

“I've never discovered anything within myself which you, 
Mr. Justice, would define as a heart overflowing with human 
kindness, but I wish them well.” 


1 Walton Hamilton, “On Dating Mr. Justice Holmes,” University of Chicago 
Law Review, 1X (1941), 1. 
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“I don’t, Becker. God damn them all, I say.”? 

Holmes, in fact, was a firm believer in capitalism who looked 
with distrust upon governmental intervention in economic 
life. Monopolies won his respect, while he regarded unions and 
strikes suspiciously, The search for security, Holmes felt, was 
humbug. He was a confirmed nationalist who disparaged in- 
ternational machinery to promote peace. By the same token, 
he regarded war as the highest expression of man’s destiny. 
“What moved him,” H. L. Mencken has observed, ‘‘was far 
less a positive love of liberty than an amiable and half con- 
temptuous feeling that those who longed for it ought to get 
a horse-doctor’s dose of it, and so suffer a really first-rate belly- 
ache.”"* 


I 

Holmes’s views were shaped primarily by three forces: his 
personal history and social status, his experience in the Civil 
War, and the doctrine of Evoiution. For Holmes the accident 
of birth in 1841 was a stroke of fortune. He entered life with 
unsurpassed background and endowments, a member of the 
intellectual aristocracy of New England in the age of her flow- 
ering. 

Few Americans, excepting perhaps an Adams or a Lee, 
could claim a more distinguished lineage. His ancestors, ar- 
riving in the seventeenth century, embedded themselves like 
native rock in the New England soil. Holmes wrote in the Har- 
vard Class Album for 1861: “All my three names designate 
families from which I am descended. A long pedigree of Oli- 
vers and Wendells may be found in the book called Memorials 
of the Dead in Boston... . Of my grandfather Abiel Holmes, 
an account may be found in the biographical dictionaries.” * 
Abiel, who married the daughter of the president of Yale, oc- 
cupied the pulpit at Christ Church, Cambridge, and wrote 

2? Hamilton, “On Dating Mr. Justice Holmes,” 9g n 


8“ The Great Holmes Mystery,” American Mercury, xxvi (1932), 124. 


* Quoted in Frederick C. Fiechter, Jr., “The Preparation of an American 
Aristocrat,” New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, VI (1933), 4 
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The Annals of America. He was a Calvinist and a Federalist. 
Abiel’s son Oliver studied medicine and became Professor of 
Anatomy in the Harvard Medical School. He was, as well, the 
genial, albeit acutely class-conscious, Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. He wrote: ‘You can’t keep a dead level long. .. . 
If all the cities of the world were reduced to ashes, you'd have 
a new set of millionaires in a couple of years or so, out of the 
trade in potash.” * He was a Republican. 

The maternal side of Holmes’s ancestry produced fewer 
books but possessed greater wealth and social standing. Colo- 
nel Jacob Wendell lost forty buildings in the great Boston 
fire of 1760. His son Oliver sat in the Senate and Council of the 
Commonwealth and was a judge and a passionate Federalist. 
The Wendells were related to the Jacksons, Cabots, Eliots, 
Quincys, and Bradstreets, and had their portraits done by Cop- 
ley and Stuart. Judge Oliver Wendell’s daughter Sally married 
Abiel Holmes. Their son Oliver Wendell took Amelia Jack- 
son as his bride. Her father owned one of the most impressive 
homes in Boston and was a distinguished judge of the Superi- 
or Court of Massachusetts. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., went to Harvard. Indeed, he 
could not go elsewhere, for, as he wrote, ‘““We love every limb 
of Harvard College.’’* Sally Wendell’s father and both her 
grandfathers had gone there. Dr. Holmes’s great-uncle had 
been treasurer, Judge Wendell a fellow, and Judge Jackson 
an overseer of Harvard College. Dr. Holmes had attended the 
institution, becoming a member of Hasty Pudding and Por- 
cellian, and had returned later to take his chair in medicine. 
Oliver, Jr., made the same clubs, as well as Phi Beta Kappa. 
When war came he enlisted in the Twentieth Massachusetts 
Infantry, “the Harvard Regiment.” After military service he 
returned to study law. 

Holmes’s career advanced in a straight line from one suc- 
cess to the next: law practice in Boston, editor of the American 


5 Quoted in Silas Bent, Oliver Wendell Holmes (New York, 1932), 29. 
6 Oliver Wendell Holmes, Speeches (Boston, 1918), 29. 
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Law Review, author of The Common Law, professor at the 
Harvard Law School, judge and then Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, and Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. The greater part of his life 
was spent in the cloistered calm of the bench. Holmes did not 
know financial insecurity and, in fact, left a substantial for- 
tune when he died. He married Fanny Dixwell, daughter of 
the principal of his Latin School, who was his constant com- 
panion through a long life. Their home, however, was never 
warmed by the presence of children. 

Holmes received all the personal endowments the gods 
could offer. He possessed a powerful, disciplined intellect, 


sparkling wit, and a masterful command of language. In him 


a handsome face and strong body joined with the excellent 
health that carried him through ninety-three years. He was 
well over six feet tall, with strong shoulders, a high brow, a 
distinguished nose, and searching eyes. Holmes’s manner was 
noble, gracious, and often dazzling. Chief Justice Hughes 
found beneath his “judicial robe the chivalry of a knight." 

Che process of reaching maturity in New England’s golden 
age brought a quality of wholeness to Holmes’s personality 
and mind. His father, who was in the literary mainstream him- 
self, wrote: ‘““We all carry the Common in our heads as the 
unit of space, the State House as the standard of architecture, 
and we measure off men in Edward Everetts.’’* Celebrated fig- 
ures were at his house for tea—Emerson, Lowell, and Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke. Emerson, in fact, read young Holmes’s col- 
lege essay on Plato; he did not care for it. As a boy Holmes 
witnessed the Flying Cloud glide down the ways in East Bas- 
ton. His family summered at the “old Wendell farm” near 
Pittsfield, where Melville and Hawthorne lived nearby. His 
father took him to meetings of the Saturday Club at the Park- 
er House where he rubbed minds with Emerson, Dana, Agas- 
siz, Longfellow, and Whittier. 


Mr, Justice Holmes,” Harvard Law Review, Xtiv (1931), 679 


* Quoted in Bent, Holmes, 34 
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The combination of these elements gave Holmes unusual 
personal security. As Hamilton has remarked, ‘‘Holmes never 
had to be introduced. . .. He was somebody. . . . Status opened 
doors, set presumptions in his favor, saved embarrassment 
and bother.’’* As a consequence, professional and social climb- 
ing were absent from his life. His attention was never divert- 
ed; security gave him release and freedom from inhibition. 
He was gifted, in the words of Justice Cardozo, with “serenity 

. , and gentleness, and most of all, benignancy—the benig- 
nancy of a soul that has fashioned its own scale of values, and 
in those deeply graven markings has found the quietude of 
peace.’’?° 

‘“‘What we most love and revere generally,’ Holmes wrote, 
“is determined by early associations.” His youthful associa- 
tions gave him a passionate devotion to the past and particu- 
larly to the old in New England. “The reverence for venerable 
traditions remains. I feel it in my fingertips. . . . I love every 
brick and shingle of the old Massachusetts towns.” He pre- 
ferred books in his library that “were on shelves before Amer- 
ica was discovered,” prints on his walls “that go back two or 


three hundred years.’ Old associations became part of his be- 


ing and when they were wrenched from him “roots are torn 
and broken that bleed like veins.”” He was delighted to have 
outlasted Taney, to be “the oldest judge who ever . . . re- 
mained sitting on our bench.”* 

Of his great-grandmother Temperance Holmes it was said, 
“To the affairs of her household she was assiduously and un- 
weariedly attentive, and never ate the bread of idleness.” 


Holmes shared her passion for hard work. John Ropes de- 

®“On Dating Mr. Justice Holmes,” 5. 

10 “Mr. Justice Holmes,” Harvard Law Review, X.iv (1931), 691. 

11 Boyd H. Bode, “Justice Holmes on Natural Law and the Moral Ideal,” Jn- 
ternational Journal of Ethics, xxx (1919), 399; Holmes, Speeches, 75, 92; Holmes 
to Sir Frederick Pollock, November 5, 1923, M. De W. Howe, editor, Holmes- 
Pollock Letters (Cambridge, 1941), ", 123; Holmes to Doctor Wu, November 2, 
1928, Justice Holmes to Doctor Wu, an Intimate Correspondence, 1921-1932 
New York, n.d.), 51. 
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clared that he never knew anyone to study law so ferociously. 
“He was as busy as a witch in a gale.’’ On the Supreme Court 
he alone inflicted “cruel and unusual punishment” upon him- 
self by taking extensive notes on argument and by refusing 
secretarial help. ‘ The mode in which the inevitable comes to 
pass is through effort.’’** Expenditure of energy, however, was 
pointless without the quest for the superlative. Holmes de- 
clared, 


No man has earned the right to intellectual ambition until he 
has learned to lay his course by a star which he has never seen. . . . 
Only when you have worked alone,—when you have felt around 
you a black gulf of solitude more isolating than that which sur- 
rounds the dying man... will you have achieved." 


Although Holmes titillated his friends with naughty words, 


his taste, like his moral conduct, was impeccably respectable. 


He nodded approvingly when Chief Justice Taft forbade a 
western judge to enter court without a waistcoat. Of Ernest 
Hemingway he wrote, “I wonder at the illusion that one is 
more real if one evokes sordid situations and bad smells, than 
if one invites one’s readers to fresh air and agreeable and even 
noble people. . . . Let him leave his garbage.’ ** 


II 

Ihe Civil War was the searing and maturing experience of 
Holmes’s life. ‘““The generation that carried on the war,” he 
declared, “has been set apart. .. . Through our great good for- 
tune, in our youth our hearts were touched with fire. It was 
given to us to learn at the outset that life is a profound and 
passionate thing.’”'® Half a century after Appomattox he 

12 Francis Biddle, Mr. Justice Holmes (New York, 1942), 49, 75, 80; Holmes 
to Dr. Wu, November 2, 1928, Holmes-Wu Correspondence, 52. 

13 Holmes, Speeches, 24. 


14 Richard Walden Hale, Some Table Talk of Mr. Justice Holmes and “The 
Mrs.” (Boston, 1935), 11; Holmes to Sir Frederick Pollock, August 20, 1928, 
Holmes-Pollock Letters, , 227; Holmes to Owen Wister, n.d., quoted in Bent, 
Holmes, 17 : 


15 Holmes, Speeches, 11-12 
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caught himself ‘deeply and unexpectedly” moved by the Un- 
known Soldier ceremony. 

The Twentieth Massachusetts saw action in many of the 
major battles of the war, losing five-eighths of its men, killed 
and wounded. At Ball’s Bluff on October 21, 1861, a ball en- 
tered Holmes’s left breast and came out behind the right, 
missing the heart and lungs. That night, blood dripping from 
his mouth, he considered taking poison in anticipation of 
death. He recovered to fight in the Peninsula Campaign in 
1862, where he suffered nothing worse than body lice, scurvy, 
and diarrhea. In September he was hit in the neck at Antietam. 
Holmes confided to his diary, ““The South have achieved their 
independence.” ** In the second Battle of Fredericksburg he 
was wounded a third time, shrapnel splintering the bone and 
tearing the ligaments of his heel. The following summer he 
wrote his mother, “I honestly think the duty of fighting has 
ceased for me—ceased because I have laboriously and with 
much suffering of mind and body earned the right. . . . to de- 
cide for myself how I can best do my duty.”*? Holmes was 
mustered out on July 17, 1864, having risen from lieutenant 
to lieutenant-colonel. 

The war taught Holmes that life is a struggle, that peace is 
an idle dream. He wrote of the League of Nations, 


Man at present is a predatory animal. I think that the sacredness 
of human life is a purely municipal ideal of no validity outside the 
jurisdiction. I believe that force, mitigated so far as it may be by 
good manners, is the ultima ratio, and between two groups that 
want to make inconsistent kinds of worlds I see no remedy except 
force... . Every society rests on the death of men.** 


For Holmes, then, danger became an end in itself. Heidelberg 
students ‘‘with their sword-slashed faces inspire me with sin- 


16 M. De W. Howe, editor, Touched With Fire, Civil War Letters and Diary 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. (Cambridge, 1946), 72. 

17 Touched With Fire, 143. 

18 Holmes to Sir Frederick Pollock, February 1, 1920, Holmes-Pollock Letters, 
11, 36. 
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cere respect.’ A broken neck is not a waste, but ‘‘a price well 
paid for the breeding of a race fit for . . . command.” *’ Simi- 
larly, the will to fight became a vital object. 


That... faith is true and adorable which leads a soldier to 
throw away his life in obedience to a blindly accepted duty, in a 
cause which he little understands, in a plan of campaign of which 
he has no notion, under tactics of which he does not see the use.*° 


The war, in addition, made Holmes a confirmed nationalist. 
During the conflict with Spain, for example, he confessed 
pleasure in “hearing some rattling jingo talk.’” War also caused 
him to take a knightly view of honor—‘‘that for which .. ., if 
need be, we are willing to die.””™ 

The measure of a man can be taken in his heroes, and 
Holmes's combined the warlike virtues. Nansen captivated 


him by an ability to be “gay in the face of death, . . . capable, 


though a complex and civilized man, to lark like a boy and re 
joice over a bellyful of blubber.”’** Corporate empire build 
ers like Jim Hill won his admiration by their mastery and 
ruthlessness. 

The war, finally, penetrated his idiom. Holmes would break 
into Civil War slang in conversation, and his speeches and let 
ters are replete with war imagery. He would “fire off” an opin 
ion; “when you have taken one trench there is always a new 
firing line beyond.” 


Ill 
Darwin retaught Holmes at the level of generalization what 
he had already learned in experience on the battlefield. The 
doctrine of Evolution was the central concept of the age in 
which he came to maturity, the subject of eager debate at 
Harvard and the Saturday Club. Holmes, like his contem- 
19 Holmes, Speeches, 63 
Holmes, Speeches, 59 


Holmes to Lady Pollock, June g, 1898, Holmes-Pollock Letters, 1, 87 
Holmes Speeches, 20 


2 Holmes to Lady Pollock April bi, 1897 Holmes-Pollock Letters, 1, 73 
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poraries William James, John Fiske, and Henry Adams, de- 
voured The Origin of Species. He later explained to Morris 
Cohen that the difference between his father’s and his own 
generations lay in “the influence of the scientific way of look- 
ing at the world.” ** 

Darwin, who had himself drawn heavily upon Malthus, 
foresaw that when scholars in other fields no longer looked at 
life as a “savage looks at a ship” a grand untrodden field of in- 
quiry would open.** The historical school of jurisprudence 
transplanted the evolutionary hypothesis to the study of law. 
Maitland, Maine, Dicey, Pollock, Vinogradoff, and, not least 
among them, Holmes, substituted a biological for a mechani- 
cal view of society. 

For Holmes the study of law became the study of history. He 
opened his great work The Common Law with this classic 
statement: 


The life of the law has not been logic; it has been experience. 
The felt necessities of the time, the prevalent moral and political 
theories, intuitions of public policy, avowed or unconscious, even 
the prejudices which judges share with their fellow-men, have had 
a good deal more to do than the syllogism in determining the rules 
by which men should be governed.** 


If ideas, like the bone structure of the horse, evolve in re- 
sponse to environment, ‘‘truth is the majority vote of that na- 
tion that could lick all others.” ** In this epistemology the law 
and the Constitution become working instruments rather than 
God-given commandments. Legislation then reflects that in- 
terest in society which has competed successfully against oth- 
ers. The free market place, like the proving ground of Na- 


ture, must be preserved in law, in politics, in economics, and 


28 Holmes to Morris R. Cohen, February 5, 1919, Felix §. Cohen, editor, “The 
Holmes-Cohen Correspondence,” Journal of the History of Ideas, 1x (1948), 14. 

24 The Origin of Species (New York, 1861), 422. 

25 Quoted in Max Lerner, editor, The Mind and Faith of Justice Holmes 
(Boston, 1943), 51-52. 


26 Quoted in Felix Frankfurter, editor, Mr. Justice Holmes (New York, 1931), 
150-15)! 
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in speech. There is no room for sentimentality; the imbecile, 
the maimed, and the sick should be killed off. 

Evolution freed the mind of the post-Civil War generation 
to move to the Right. The rampant capitalism of the age was 
justified because it had prevailed. Holmes’s admired Jim Hill 
pointed out that “the fortunes of the railroad companies are 
determined by the law of the survival of the fittest.” ** Holmes, 
similarly, did not look unfavorably on the rise of great busi- 
ness combinations. 

IV 

The ideas Holmes evolved in his formative years supply the 
keys to his economic and legal philosophies. Francis Biddle 
has observed that his economic education stopped at the age 
of twenty-five.** Holmes worshipped at the shrine of ortho- 
doxy; Adam Smith, Ricardo, and Malthus would have been 
pleased with his views. Malthus, moreover, deeply influenced 
Holmes as he had Darwin earlier. “This fellow,” Holmes de- 
clared, ‘“‘has stuck a sword into the very bowels of the principle 
of population.” ** 

The heart of his economics was the individual. Holmes 
would give the entrepreneur virtually unfettered freedom 
with the assurance that a progressive economic society and a 
reasonable distribution of wealth would result. Ownership 
was a gateway, not a terminus, for ‘‘large ownership means in- 
vestment, and investment means the direction of labor to- 
wards the production of the greatest returns.” *° These returns 
were consumed by the many rather than by the few. His hobby 


was to abjure talk of money and to examine the flow of prod- 


ucts. The wheat, the cloth, and the railway travel were con- 
sumed by the masses rather than by the rich. If great fortunes 
were redistributed equally the level of national income would 

27 Quoted in Richard Hofstadter, Social Darwinism in American Thought, 
1860-1915 (Philadelphia, 1945), $1 

28 Holmes, 86-87. 

2® Quoted in Bent, Holmes, 17 


Quoted in Lerner, Mind and Faith, 389 
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rise hardly at all. Needless to say, he opposed ‘‘tinkering with 
the institution of property.” 

In this light, movements seeking the reform or reconstitu- 
tion of economic society won his distrust. Holmes regarded 
the stirrings of the Progressive era as “‘unrest’’ and reserved 
searching skepticism for the domestic policies of the first 
Roosevelt. Socialism was an unscientific system for transfer- 
ring burdens from the weak, who deserved them, to the strong, 
who did not. It rested, he felt, on dramatic contrasts: ‘Look 
at the big house and the little one.”” He took a dim view of the 
notion that selfishness would disappear in any social order. “I 
cannot but reflect that my neighbor is better nourished by 
eating his own bread than by my eating it for him.” * 

The collectivist tendency, Holmes believed, was not only 
“an empty humbug” but constituted a danger to the safe- 
guards in bills of rights. The drive for security, whether in the 
form of preventing cruelty to animals or socialism, left him 
cold. He had no sympathy for a society in which people “may 
be comfortable or may shine without much trouble or any 
danger.”” A famous phrase summarized his views: “I have no 
belief in panaceas and almost none in sudden ruin.” ** 

To labor Holmes held out the iron law and the wage fund. 
The notion that unions could win a larger share of national 
income for workers as a whole was “pure phantasy.” Organi- 
zations might gain more for their own members “‘at the ex- 
pense of the less organized and less powerful portion of the 
laboring mass. They do not create something out of noth- 


ing.” ** Of strikes “T ©!:erish no illusions,” while the English 


” 


General Strike of 1y20 “‘fills me with sadness and apprehen- 
sion.” He worried lest ‘that noble people is facing ruin.” 
Holmes’s advice to labor carries a familiar ring: “Eternal hard 


81 Quoted in Lerner, Mind and Faith, 393. 


82 Holmes to Sir Frederick Pollock, February 26, 1911, Holmes-Pollock Let- 
ters, 1, 175-176; H. C. Shriver, editor, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, His Book 
Notices and Uncollected Letters and Papers (New York, 1936), 140. 


33 Quoted in Lerner, Mind and Faith, 30. 


4 Plant v. Woods, 176 Mass. 492, 504 (1900). 
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work is the price of a living.” He distrusted social legislation, 
refusing to become sentimental about child labor and doubt- 
ing the value of a statutory minimum wage.” 

Holmes was undisturbed about monopoly, nor did he re- 
gard bigness as a curse. ‘Prosecution for being, and not for 
doing, [is] . . . justified under no proper principle of the law.” ** 
Trustbusting, Holmes felt, undermined natural selection in 
the market place. The Sherman Act was ‘a humbug based on 
economic ignorance,’ while the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was unfit to be entrusted with rate-making. The wastes 
in competition, such as advertising and duplication of estab- 
lishments, were “the very things the trusts get rid of.” When 
the Dr. Miles Medical Company fixed retail prices by resale 
price maintenance contracts, Holmes considered the company 
better able to determine a reasonable price than the courts.” 

In summary, Holmes was contented with the status quo. Up- 
on his appointment to the Supreme Court, he wrote, ‘Some 

. of the money powers think me dangerous, wherein they 
are wrong.’ ** 

V 

Holmes’s legal philosophy rested upon an analysis of sov- 
ereignty, the source of power in government. Diverse groups 
within a society are in constant conflict and government is the 
arena for the clash of interest. “Wise or not, the proximate 
test of a good government is that the dominant power has its 
way.’** In a democracy power is expressed in majorities. ‘If 
the will of the majority is unmistakable, and the majority is 

‘Holmes to Dr. Wu, May 5, 1926, Holmes-Wu Correspondence, 36; Holmes 
to Sir Frederick Pollock, September 19, 1919, Holmes-Pollock Letters, u, 25; 
Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U. S. 251, 277 (1918) 


® Quoted in Dorsey Richardson, Constitutional Doctrines of Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes (Baltimore, 1924), 49 

* Holmes to Sir Frederick Pollock, May 25, 1906, April 23, 1910, Holmes 
Pollock Letters, 1, 123-124, 163; Dr. Miles Medical Co. v. Park and Sons Co., 
z2zo U.S 37%. 499 (AQgtit) 


* Holmes to Sir Frederick Pollock, August 13, igoz, Holmes-Pollock Letters, 


* Quoted in Lerner, Mind and Faith, 378 
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strong enough to have a clear power to enforce its will, . . . the 
courts must yield, as must everybody else.” *° 

Legislation, accordingly, is an extension of the will of the 
dominant interest. It is “a means by which a body, having the 
power, put burdens which are disagreeable to them on the 
shoulders of somebody else.’’** A law cannot be condemned 
for favoring one class as against another since all laws do that. 
As a consequence, there are few, if any, scientific criteria for 
measuring legislation. “I am so sceptical,’ Holmes observed, 
“as to our knowledge about the goodness or badness of laws 
that I have no practical criticism except what the crowd 
wants.” He felt certain that the crowd would not want what it 
does if it knew more, “but that is immaterial.” * 

In Holmes’s legal universe the law was in a constant state of 
flux. Each generation and community refashioned it in ac- 
cordance with “the felt necessities of the time.’’ Hence cus- 
tom and usage were decisive shaping elements. In Hamilton's 
words, “The genius of the common law broods over Holmes’s 
world.” * 


With these premises Holmes became the classic exponent of 
the doctrine of judicial restraint. In his view the common law 
was the great area of court action, while the people through 
their legislatures were primarily responsible for constitution- 


al law. The American federal system, however, permitted no 
such neat division of labor. The solution for judges, therefore, 
was to refrain from asserting their own views except under 
compelling circumstances. The Constitution in this light was 
a broad charter of powers rather than a code prescribing in 
detail and for all time the answers to social problems. Holmes 
said, 

Long ago I decided that I was not God. When a state came in 
here and wanted to build a slaughterhouse, I looked at the Consti- 

10 Book Notices and Uncollected Papers, 98. 

41 Book Notices and Uncollected Papers, 108 


‘2 Holmes to Sir Frederick Pollock, April 23, 1910, Holmes-Pollock Letters, 
1, 163 


43 °On Dating Mr. Justice Holmes,” 20 
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tution and if I couldn't find anything in there that said a state 
couldn't build a slaughterhouse I said to myself, if they want to 
build a slaughterhouse, God-dammit, let them build it.** 


Judicial restraint is a two-edged blade that cuts impartially. 
It may serve liberals seeking to regulate industry as well as 
conservatives wishing to restrict labor. In the historical con- 
text of Holmes’s term on the bench, however, its greatest value 
was to those who pressed for restrictions on business and as- 
sistance to labor. This, at bottom, is the source of the Holmes 
liberal myth. 

Illustrations of his “liberal” opinions abound, usually with 
reservations on the merits. Oklahoma, for example, enacted a 
statute guaranteeing bank deposits which was challenged as a 
violation of the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. The Court sustained the law, Holmes holding, “We ful- 
ly understand . . . the very powerful argument that can be 
made against the wisdom of the legislation, but on that point 
we have nothing to say, as it is not our concern.” ** Holmes, 
in his dissent in Truax v. Corrigan, deprecated use of the 
Fourteenth Amendment beyond “the absolute compulsion of 
its words” to prohibit social experimentation by the states, 
“even though the experiments may seem futile or even nox- 
ious to me.” ** In Coppage v. Kansas the Court nullified a state 
law prohibiting yellow-dog contracts. “Whether in the long 
run,’ Holmes’s dissent argued, “it is wise for the workingmen 
to enact legislation of this sort is not my concern, but I am 
strongly of the opinion that there is nothing in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to prevent it.” * 

By the same token, judicial laissez faire sometimes produced 
“conservative” results. During a labor dispute, Governor Pea- 
body of Colorado had Charles Moyer, president of the West- 
ern Federation of Miners, arrested and imprisoned ten weeks 

44 Quoted in Alpheus Thomas Mason, Brandeis, A Free Man’s Life (New 
York, 1946), 572-573 

45 Noble State Bank v. Haskell, 219 U.S. 104 and 575 (1911). 

16957 U.S. 312, 343 (1921) 


‘7 296 U.S. 1, 28 (1915) 
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with no charge. Since, as events proved, there was no basis for 
the detention, Moyer sued for deprivation of liberty without 
due process. Holmes, speaking for the Court, refused to assert 
judicial authority. “So long as such arrests are made in good 
faith . . . the Governor is the final judge. . . . The ordinary 
rights of individuals must yield. .. . Public danger warrants 
the substitution of executive process for judicial process.” ** 
Holmes’s dissent in the Dr. Miles Case is another illustration. 
He held the company’s judgment superior to the Court's in 
pricing its products even at the cost of a resale price main- 
tenance system. 

The foundation of Holmes’s legal structure was free speech. 
Some, at least, of his utterances, in Zechariah Chafee’s view, 
are fit to stand beside Milton’s Areopagitica and Mill’s On 
Liberty. In Schenck v. U. S. Holmes set forth the fundamental 
“clear and present danger” doctrine.** In Abrams v. U. S. he 
lodged his faith in “free trade in ideas—that the best truth is 
the power of the thought to get itself accepted in the compe- 
tition of the market.” *® Free speech for Holmes was a Dar- 
winian arena in which ideas would struggle for survival. It 
was at the same time a prop of a conservative society. As he 
wrote the Harvard Liberal Club, “With effervescent opinions 
the quickest way to let them get flat, as with the not yet for- 
gotten champagnes, is to let them get exposed to the air.’’™ 


Holmes, however, was not an extremist on free speech, ‘in 
which,” he wrote, “I have no very enthusiastic belief.’’ On the 
Massachusetts bench, for example, he sustained a conviction 


for speaking on the Boston Common without a permit. ‘For 
the Legislature absolutely or conditionally to forbid public 
speaking in a highway or public park is no more an infringe- 
ment of the rights of a member of the public than for the own- 
er of a private house to forbid it in his house.’’*? This de- 

48 Moyer v. Peabody, 212 U. S. 78 (1go9). 

49 249 U. S. 47 (1919). 

50 a50 U. S. 616, 624 (1919) 

51 Quoted in Bent, Ho!mes, 6 


2 Commonwealth v. Davis, 162 Mass. 510 (1895). 
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cision was invoked by Mayor Hague when he banned free 
speech in Jersey City. Holmes in McAuliffe v. New Bedford 
upheld the town’s right to discharge an officer for political ac- 
tivity. ‘““The petitioner may have a constitutional right to talk 
politics, but he has no constitutional right to be a police- 
man,’’** 

Holmes compromised himself on free speech most notably 
in the Debs Case. The leader of the Socialist Party was con- 
victed and imprisoned under the Espionage Act for an ad- 
dress criticizing the war policy of the Wilson Administration. 
Holmes for the Court accepted the jury's verdict without look- 
ing behind it, failed to examine the constitutionality of the 
statute, and refrained from applying his own “clear and pres- 
ent danger” test.** 

Holmes’s conservatism on the bench was clearly apparent in 
cases involving contracts. For a man beset with doubts about 
the cosmos, contract had the virtue of specificity. His dissent 
in Bailey v. Alabama illustrates this preoccupation in disre- 
gard of the status of the Negro in the South. In 1907, Bailey, 
a colored farmhand, entered into a contract with an employer 
to work for a year at twelve dollars per month. He received a 
fifteen dollar advance and was to get $10.75 each month, the 
remainder to be charged against the advance. After one month 
Bailey quit without refunding the money, clearly an illegal 
act under an Alabama statute. The Supreme Court ruled 
that the contract constituted peonage and was invalid under 
the Thirteenth Amendment: Holmes, however, dissented. “If 
the contract is one that ought not to be made, prohibit it. But 
if it is a perfectly fair and proper contract, I can see no reason 


why the State should not throw its weight on the side of per- 
formance.”’** 


Pennsylvania Coal Co. v. Mahon is in the same vein. The 
company, by deed executed in i878, conveyed surface prop- 


‘a55 Mass. 216 (1892). 
54 Debs v. U. S., 249 U.S. 211 (1919). See Max Lerner’s comments, Mind and 
Faith, 297-300 


S219 U.S. 219, 245 (1911) 
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erty to a householder but expressly reserved the right to re- 
move underneath coal with the grantee assuming all risks and 
waiving any claims for losses that might result. A Pennsyl- 
vania statute of 1921, however, forbade mining in such a way 
as to cause subsidence of habitations. It admittedly destroyed 
the contract rights of the company and the question was 
whether the police power could be stretched to cover the law's 
constitutionality. The Court through Holmes held the stat- 
ute invalid. “What makes the right to mine coal valuable is 
that it can be exercised with profit. To make it commercially 
impracticable to mine certain coal has very nearly the same 
effect for constitutional purposes as appropriating or destroy- 
ing it.” Brandeis dissented.** 
VI 

‘In the structure of the beetle . . . ;’’ Darwin wrote, “in the 
plumed seed which is wafted by the gentlest breeze; . . . we 
see beautiful adaptations everywhere and in every part of the 
organic world.” ** Holmes was just such an adaptation, perhaps 
the most complete and certainly one of the most appealing 
figures to grace American history. He has, in fact, entered the 
pantheon of our heroes, and the myth-makers show no sign of 
tiring in their busy labors. 

A prime function of the hero is to campaign in the politics 
of the generations that follow. The struggle for Jefferson's 
legacy and the long shadow that Franklin Roosevelt casts in 
death are illustrations. In the contest for protagonists the 
Democrats have the advantage. They point to Jefferson, Jack- 
son, Woodrow Wilson, and the second Roosevelt. The Re- 
publicans claim only Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt, and 
in both cases there are reservations. Although conservatives 
have failed to seize the opportunity, in Holmes they could em- 
brace another champion. Their failure to perceive his politi- 
cal value is typical of the anti-intellectual strain in the Ameri- 
can Right. 

56 260 U. S. 393 (1922). 

5? Origin of Species, 60-61 
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Holmes's value to conservatism is enhanced precisely be- 
cause he exposed himself to liberal ideas. The free range of his 
intellect and his extraordinary tolerance offered him the op- 
portunity to examine all views. In 1893, for example, he paid 
a call at the “humble shrine’ of a Boston labor leader. ‘‘Sir,” 
he said, “I am Judge Holmes of the Supreme Judicial Court. 
... As a good citizen I like to understand all phases of eco- 
nomic opinion. What would you like if you could have it?” 
They ‘“‘discoursed several times with some little profit.” ** 
Holmes’s conservatism, therefore, was of a most impressive 
and rare variety. His convictions stemmed from knowledge 
and cerebral mechanics rather than prejudice. He was, in fact, 
rarely capable of thinking in stereotypes. 

There is little likelihood, however, that progressives will 
give up Holmes without a struggle and they are not without 
weapons. He was certainly more liberated, if not more liberal, 
than his reactionary colleagues on the Court. The doctrine of 
judicial restraint, moreover, led him to affix his signature to 
many opinions that encouraged social experimentation. Fi- 


nally, there was in Holmes an elusive, sometimes an impish, 
quality that confounds any group that seeks to claim him en- 
tirely. He was, at bottom, himself. 


* Holmes to Sir Frederick Pollock, January 20, 1893, Holmes-Pollock Letters, 
1. 44 
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ARTHUR MANN 


I 


HE spirit of reform that characterized Boston during the 

age of Jackson was revitalized in the eighteen-eighties and 
nineties. The emergence of Boston as a large industrial center 
with a heterogeneous ethnic-religious population created 
problems that begged for solution: the tenement house evil in 
the North and South Ends; labor-management strife; the ac- 
culturation of immigrants; and the regulation of public utili- 
ties. Above all, as a result of the commercialization of values, 
humanitarians in the Hub of the Universe were deeply con- 
cerned with the value of man in the industrial order. With an 
eye to progressive movements in Europe and America at large, 
and conscious of the tradition of radicalism that was their 
city’s heritage, Boston’s liberals fashioned conceptions of so- 
cial reform for the machine culture. Among the many zeal- 
ous idealists was Solomon Schindler, German immigrant, re- 
formed rabbi, rationalist, spiritualist, and ardent Bellamy na- 
tionalist. 

Solomon Schindler was born in Niesse, Silesia, October 24, 
1842. As the eldest son of an orthodox rabbi he was obliged to 
follow his father’s calling. Accordingly, he studied the Tal- 
mud with his learned parent and at the age of thirteen was 
sent to Breslau to enroll both at the rabbinical school and the 
gymnasium. But young Schindler did not want to be a rabbi. 
He objected to orthodoxy, could not accept the Bible literally, 
and wanted a career outside the synagogue. After two years he 
gave up his religious studies, and upon finishing his course at 
the gymnasium, obtained a degree at a normal school and set- 
tled down as a teacher. In 1866 he married Henrietta Schutz, 


a pious, middle-class Jewish girl from Westphalia, who soon 
bore him three sons, Otto, Paul, and William. The Franco- 
Prussian War uprooted the Schindlers. An ardent German 
nationalist, but a liberal spirit, Solomon objected to the an- 
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nexation of Alsace-Lorraine and “delivered a scathing and 
denunciatory speech against Bismarck’’ on the very day that 
the triumphant Prussian armies returned to Berlin; for this 
speech he had to flee from his native land.* 

Schindler arrived penniless in New York in 1871 with his 
wife and three children. Too proud to ask assistance from his 
spouse's wealthy relatives in New York and El Paso, Solomon 
fed his family by peddling shoelaces.* Within several months 
poverty in America accomplished what custom and training 
had failed to do in Germany: it forced the rabbi’s son to be- 
come a rabbi. Hard-up and discouraged, Schindler grabbed at 
the opportunity to become the pastor of a small orthodox syna- 
gogue in Hoboken, New Jersey, and remained there for three 
years.® 

Meanwhile in Boston, the Temple Adath Israel was looking 
for a leader to reform its services. Comprising wealthy, Ger- 
man-born merchants who wished to Americanize their ritual, 
the congregation advertised for a minister in a newspaper that 
Schindler chanced to read.* He came up to Boston, preached 
a sermon in competition with others, convinced the congrega- 
tion that he was the man for the job, and was engaged as 
“Reader, Teacher and Preacher . . . with a yearly salary of 


$1,500.""° When he arrived in 1874, his flock was worshipping 


1 The Boston Daily Globe, probably in 1886, Schindler Papers; The Tran- 
script, May 6, 1915, 8: 6; B. O. Flower, Progressive Men, Women, and Move- 
ments of the Past Twenty-Five Years (Boston, 1914), 173-174; Jewish Advocate, 
May 7, 1915, Schindler Papers; J. C. Rand, One of a Thousand (Boston, 1890), 
541-542; Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928-1937), XVI, 433- 
435: A. G. Daniels, History of the Jews of Boston and New England (Boston, 
1892), pages unnumbered. See the Schindler Papers, which are in the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Claire Schindler Hamburger, daughter of Solomon, for the various 
degrees and teaching licenses that her father received in Germany (original 
German copies and English translations by Dr. Arnold Weinberger of Hough 
ton Library). 

2 Interview with Mrs. Claire Schindler Hamburger, daughter of Solomon 
Schindle1 

* The Transcript, May 6, 1915, 8: 6 

‘Solomon Schindler, Dissolving Views in the History of Judaism (Boston, 
1555), 20 

Minutes of Temple Adath Israel, July 5, 1874, ‘219; Solomon Schindler, 
Israelites in Boston (Boston, 1589), Chapter 1 (the pages are not numbered; 


references will be given hereafter according to chapters) 
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in a small tabernacle on Pleasant Street, in downtown Boston. 
Gradually his sermons and innovations attracted the younger 
element, and ten years later a new and much larger temple 
was built on the corner of Columbus Avenue and North- 
hampton Street, a fashionable section.* 

With a zest for living and a zeal for radicalism, Schindler 
mixed easily with Boston's literati and reformers. His uncon- 
cern for the past, his criticism of the present, and his dreams 
for the future disturbed the conservatives and charmed the 
liberals. A small, slight man with gentle eyes and a neat, well- 
trimmed brown beard, he spoke with a quaint German accent, 
discoursed on Kant as well as on Moses and quoted in Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, German and French—a stereotype of an old 
world professor. To his home, and in many instances to his 
temple, came B. O. Flower, Edward Bellamy, John Boyle 
O'Reilly, and Hamlin Garland. His closest friend was the pro- 
gressive Unitarian minister, Minot J. Savage, the first Boston 
clergyman to accept Darwin’s theory of evolution.’ 

Schindler was an indefatigable worker. During his most ac- 
tive years (1874 to 1894), he served as rabbi of Temple Adath 
Israel and introduced reformed Judaism to New England. He 
lectured on socialism, religion, and education in Boston, Cleve- 
land, Philadelphia, and New York. As a member of the Boston 
School Committee (1888 to 1894), he had the distinction of 
being the first man in the history of the city to get the nomi- 
nation for the position from both political parties.* He was a 
member of the governing board, along with Hamlin Garland, 
B. O. Flower, and Minot J]. Savage, of the American Psychical 
Society.® 

6 The Transcript, May 6, 1915, 8: 6. 


7 Interview with Mrs. Claire Schindler Hamburger. O'Reilly, poet and edi- 
tor of The Boston Pilot, contributed a poem, “The Treasure of Abram,” to The 
Illustrated Hebrew Almanac for the Year 5641 (New York, 1880), 55, of which 
Schindler was the editor. : 


* 


8 Jewish Advocate, May 7, 1915, Schindler Papers. 
‘Notes and Announcements,” The Arena, vi, lvii, lviii (1892); vu, xix 
(1892-1893); Psychical Review, 1, 96 (August, 1892). For Schindl¢z’s writings on 
spiritualism see his “Report,” Psychical Review, 1, 39-41 (August, 1892), and 
“Experiment on Psychography,” Psychical Review, 1, 131-135 (November, 1892). 
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Schindler's command of English was remarkable. He con- 
tributed twenty-six articles to The Arena, The Nationalist, 
The New England Magazne, Education, and Psychical Re- 
search. In the summer of 1889, The Boston Daily Globe sent 
him to Europe asa special correspondent. He was the author of 
several books on Judaism: The Illustrated Hebrew Almanac 
for the Year 5641 (1880); Messianic Expectations and Modern 
Judaism (1886); Dissolving Views on the History of Judaism 
(1887); Israelites in Boston, A Tale Describing the Develop- 
ment of Judaism in Boston (1889). In 1888, at Bellamy’s re- 
quest, he translated Looking Backward into German; and in 
1894 he wrote a little-known but significant sequel to Bellamy’s 
utopian novel entitled Young West. 

After his resignation from the pulpit in 1894 and the de- 
cline of the nationalist movement in the middle of the nine- 
ties, Schindler devoted himself almost exclusively—except for 
one brief fling at Free Thought—to Jewish affairs. Paradoxical- 
ly, he earned his living for the next five years by taking care 
of the people with whom, like most German Jews, he claimed 
no kin: the Jewish immigrants from Eastern Europe.”® He 
was appointed director of the Federation of Jewish Charities 
of Boston, in 1894, and in that capacity, unified the various 
overlapping charitable organizations and laid the foundation 
of scientific charity by obtaining jobs for his charges. In 1899 
he became head of the Leopold Morse Home (for the aged and 
orphaned) in Mattapan, and served until his wife’s poor 
health forced him to resign in 1909." For the remainder of 
his life he contributed to the Jewish Advocate, a Boston week- 
ly, and lectured on sundry topics. In 1908 Temple Israel made 
him Rabbi Emeritus, and three years later in the pulpit that 
he once held, he delivered a most impressive sermon, ‘Mis- 
takes I've Made,” in which he recanted his youthful radical- 
ism. Attracting wide interest, the discourse was circulated in 


10“Is Palestine to be Returned to the Jews,” sermon at Adath Israel, re 
printed in The Boston Daily Globe, April 16, 1891, Schindler Papers 

11 Interview with Mr. Lee M. Friedman and Mrs. Claire Schindler Hamburg 
er; Jewish Advocate, May 7, 1915, Schindler Papers. 
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England and, in a German and Hungarian translation, on the 
continent.** On May 25, 1915, he suffered a stroke and suc- 
cumbed at the age of seventy-three. A remarkable but neg- 
lected figure in American history, Solomon Schindler embod- 
ied the intellectual cross-currents of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury that changed the face of American Judaism and bore fruit 
in the progressive movements of the twentieth century. 


II 


In remaking Judaism, Solomon Schindler had his first taste 
of radicalism. When he took up his duties as rabbi of Adath 
Israel in 1874, there were less than ten thousand Jews and 
only three synagogues in Boston. All three temples were or- 
thodox but, reflecting the ethnically heterogeneous character 
of the Jewish community, differed in minor details of ritual 
and language. The majority of the Hebrews were “Polanders,” 
emigrants from Eastern Germany and Poland, who belonged 
to either Temple Ohabei Shalom or Temple Mishkan Israel. 
The “Germans,” settlers from Southern and Western Ger- 
many, supported Rabbi Schindler’s house of worship. The 
movement for reform, confined to the German synagogue and 
led by John Bendix, a merchant, was vague in its goals. Al- 
though Bendix had.assumed the presidency with the purpose 
of making the services more like the dignified Protestant mode 
of worship, neither he nor the congregation knew what meas- 
ures to take or how far to go. Rabbi Schindler capitalized on 
this yearning for an Americanized Judaism. By destroying the 
old forms and preaching a new and bold theology, he sought 
to bring the Hebrew faith “abreast with the time and to win 
for it the respect of the Gentile world.” 

Rabbi Schindler’s first reforms exploded like a bombshell. 
When he introduced the faraily pew, choir, organ, and new 

12 Jewish Advocate, May 7, 1915, Schindler Papers. See the London Jewish 
Chronicle, March 31, 1911, Schindler Papers, for the reaction of English Jewry 


to the sermon. For the reaction of American reformed Judaism see The Ameri- 
can Israelite, April 20, 1911, Schindler Papers. 
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prayer book, fifteen members of his congregation of forty with- 
drew in protest to join Temple Ohabei Shalom. Actually 
none of these measures was new to this country: reformed syn- 
agogues in Philadelphia, Chicago, New York, and Cincinnati 
already had adopted them.** Schindler knew of them through 
personal experience. He had attended his first Sabbath in 
America at Dr. Huebsch’s reformed Bohemian Congregation 
in New York and had come away “greatly . . . impressed with 
the services.”"** In defending his policies, Rabbi Schindler 
stated that he was merely keeping his temple abreast of the 
modern currents in American Judaism, but the secessionists 
of Adath Israel viewed the remodelled ritual as a break with 
historic judaism and a step toward Christianity. Shortly after 
these initial changes, the liberal minister abolished the wear- 
ing of hats during services."* 

By these blows at orthodoxy, the crusading rabbi attracted 
the younger Jews who previously had been unidentified with 
any of the three synagogues. The membership of Adath Israel 
more than doubled, and by the middle of the eighties num- 
bered “100 of the richest and most influential Hebrews in the 
city” —including Leopold Morse, successful Boston merchant 
and United States Congressman."* As a visible sign of his suc- 
cess, Rabbi Schindler could point to the new and fashionable 
house of worship on Columbus Avenue built by his wealthy 
congregation in 1885. Although his flock paid dues and did 
homage to God in mortar and stone, they failed to attend serv- 
ices regularly. It was almost impossible to observe the Satur- 
day sabbath because of the business obligations of the male 


14 Israelites in Boston, Chapter 1. 

18 David Philipson, The Reform Movement in Judaism (New York, 1907), 
461-512; Harold Beryl Levy, Reform Judaism in America, A Study in Re- 
ligious Adaptation (New York, 1933). passim 

16 Schindler, “Shifting Thoughts of a Shifting Mind,” Jewish Advocate, un- 
dated, Schindler Papers. 

17 Schindler, Jsraelites in Boston, Chapter u. 

18 The Boston Daily Globe, probably in 1886, Schindler Papers. For the list 
of influential figures in Schindler's congregation see Schindler, Dissolving Views 
in the History of Judaism, dedication page 
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members of the congregation; and during the winter months 
the Friday evening worship drew but a handful of the faithful. 
After much discussion and hesitation, the preacher of Temple 
Adath Israel persuaded his people to take “the so much dread- 
ed step of . . . Sunday services. . . .""** Even this drastic move 
failed to get the congregation out in full, but by breaking 
away from the ancient Hebrew sabbath, Rabbi Schindler sev- 
ered the last connection with the old forms and achieved his 
purpose of making the “Jew like the Gentile. . . . in ceremo- 
MAB © 

Having cut the orthodox ritual out of the heart of Judaism, 
the Boston preacher next turned to the principles of religion. 
Like many another clergyman of the day, whether Jewish or 
Christian, he had to come to terms with contemporary science 
—with the theory of evolution, the school of biblical criticism, 
and the study of comparative religions.** But as a Jew he felt 
that he had to face another and even more urgent matter: the 
relations between Jew and Gentile. He believed that pre}- 


udice rested on misunderstanding. Intolerance, moreover, cut. 


both ways; the Hebrew was likely to be as biased against the 
Christian as the latter was against the Hebrew. With charac- 
teristic zeal, Solomon Schindler undertook to modernize Jew- 
ish beliefs and to break down the walls of ignorance dividing 
his brethren from their fellow-Americans, 


Rabbi Schindler labored hard to dissipate Jewish miscon- 
ceptions of Christianity. ‘““‘We must learn,” he said in Phila- 
delphia, “to understand our neighbor . . . for at present we do 
not know him and our ignorance... breeds. . . prejudice... 
against him... .”** He struck hard at the exclusiveness of or- 


19 Schindler, /sraelites in Boston, Chapter 1. 

20 Schindler, “Mistakes I've Made,” sermon at Adath Israel, reprinted in 
Jewish Advocate, March 1, 1911. 

21 For the ferment in American religion during Schindler's time, see Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, “A Critical Period in American Religion, 1875-1900,” Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society Proceedings, LX1v (1932), 523-547, reprinted in Ar- 
thur M. Schlesinger, The Rise Of The City (New York, 1938), 320-348. 

22 Sermon at Temple Kenseth Israel on “Modern Judaism,” reprinted in the 
Philadelphia Times, November 29, 1886, Schindler Papers. 
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thodox Judaism. The study of comparative religions, he noted, 
“has given up the notion that one religion only can be the 
right one.”” Indeed, “‘all religions appear like flowers in the 
garden of humanity.” ** He reminded his people that Chris- 
tianity was not a homogeneous whole, that forms and theo- 
logical differences separated various sects, and that the Uni- 
tarians, because they were returning to the “Jewish concep- 
tion of God,” had more in common with liberal Jews than 
with orthodox Christians.** He advised his flock to give up 
the medieval fear that the Hebrew faith would die if they rec- 
ognized the validity of Christianity or that the younger Jews 
would give up their religion for the other. An up-to-date Ju- 
daism, he asserted, would have the vitality and strength to sur- 
vive.*" 

With even greater vigor, Solomon Schindler embarked on 
the more ambitious project of instructing Christian America 
in the ways of Judaism. He was effective in softening the re- 
sidual bitterness surrounding the death of Christ. In “Jesus 
of Nazareth,” an enormously popular lecture, which he deliv- 
ered for the first time in 1886 at the Free Congregational So- 
ciety of Florence, Massachusetts, and which, on request, he re- 


peated before larger audiences, the minister of Adath Israel 


pointed out that the Romans, not the Jews, tried and cruci- 
fied the Nazarene. Neither the trial nor the method of execu- 
tion, he explained, conformed to ancient Hebrew legal prac- 
tices.*° He gladly gave his time to shed light on the Jewish back- 
grounds of early Christianity. When in 1886 the students of 
the Newton Theological Seminary performed a play on the 
services of the synagogue in the days of Jesus Christ, the Bos- 
ton Globe asked Schindler to write an article on the accuracy 

23 Sermons at Adath Israel, reprinted in The Boston Daily Globe, January 
24, 1886, May 24, 1886, Schindler Papers. 

24 Sermon at Adath Israel, reprinted in The Boston Daily Globe, November 
, 1886, Schindler Papers 

25 “Modern Judaism,” loc. cit. 


26 Typewritten manuscript, passim, Schindler Papers; reprinted in The Bos- 
ton Daily Globe, May 24, 1886, Schindler Papers. 
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of the presentation.** Schindler's observations on moot points 
concerning the origins of Christianity were significant—not so 
much for their contents as for the fact that a Jewish minister 
would agree to discuss the Son of God in public. This was un- 
heard of among orthodox rabbis. The reformed preacher 
showed by his example that liberal Jews were interested in 
the religious traditions of their Gentile neighbors and that 
they could view them rationally. 

Solomon Schindler was most effective in reaching non-Jew- 
ish America through his reinterpretation of Hebrew theology. 
Following the vogue in other reformed synagogues, he substi- 
tuted the lecture for the sermon; and from his temple during 
the years 1885-1888 came a remarkable set of discourses, many 
of which were published under the titles of Messianic Ex pec- 
tations and Modern Judaism (1886) and Dissolving Views in 
the History of Judaism (1887). The first series of addresses 
had an exceptionally wide appeal. His house of worship, with 
a seating capacity of one thousand, generally had a full audi- 
ence, of which the Unitarian minister, Minot J]. Savage, wrote, 
“more than half... was Christian. . . .""** No doubt many came 
out of sheer curiosity to listen to the man who had once de- 
nounced Bismarck now break with the dogmas of an ancient 
faith. Others probably attended out of their interest in com- 
parative religions. The reformers who were dissatisfied with 
Christian orthodoxy, B. O. Flower, Edward Bellamy, Minot 
J. Savage, and the Free Religionists of the Index Association 
(Moncure Conway, Mary Livermore, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
and others), were eager to witness the birth of a progressive 
creed. Finally, not a few probably shared the opinion voiced 
in The Transcript that, “the enormous influence which the 
Hebrew race has exerted . . . in the history of the world makes 
it interesting to know where the present representatives of 

27 The Boston Daily Globe, March 8, 1886, Schindler Papers. 


28 Savage, “Preface” to Schindler, Messianic Expectations and Modern Ju 
daism (Boston, 1886), ix. 
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that wonderful nation stand in the turmoil of . . . modern in- 
tellectual life.” *° 

Under the influence of the new school of biblical criticism 
and the theory of evolution, Solomon Schindler cast off the 
Jewish belief in a personal God and the divine origin of the 
Bible. The concept of the Creator had evolved through sev- 
eral stages: ‘from a household god into a tribal god, then into 
a national divinity, finally into the god of the Universe.” *° The 
Supreme Being was not a capricious, jealous master who had 
chosen the Hebrews as his special children; nor could he inter- 
vene personally on their behalf. ““To seek him,’ Rabbi Schind- 
ler said, “will mean to enter into the spirit of his laws, of the 
justice and wisdom of which the whole universe will be ac- 
knowledged to be one grand manifestation.’’** The fact that 
God did not dictate the Old Testament from on high reduced 
neither His stature nor the merits of the holy book: indeed it 
reveals, said Schindler, the essential wisdom of the early He- 
brews and proves, moreover, the evolutionary thesis that each 
age fashions religious beliefs for its own needs.” 

If there was no Jewish God, no chosen people and no infal- 
lible book, then there could be no basis for the belief in a Mes- 
siah. With the evolutionary hypothesis as his instrument of 
analysis and history as his laboratory, Rabbi Schindler traced 
the origin, development, and frustration of the hope for a He- 
brew Saviour. He pointed out that the notion originated dur- 
ing the Babylonian captivity when the Jews yearned for a 
political-military leader who would throw off their yoke and 
restore the Hebrew state to the old glory of David's kingdom. 
Five hundred years later, while under the domination of the 
Romans, a handful of the Jewish masses regarded Jesus as such 
a leader, but the bulk of the Palestinians ignored Him. After 

29 April 7, 1886, Schindler Papers 


© Sermon at Adath Israel, reprinted in The Boston Daily Globe, October 23, 
1886, Schindler Papers. 


t Sermon at Adath Israel, reprinted in The Boston Daily Globe, November 
6, 1886, Schindler Papers 


2Sermon at Adath Israel, reprinted in Boston Herald, March 13, 1886, 
Schindler Papers 
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the introduction of Christianity and the Jewish Diaspora, the 
original Hebrew concept of a warrior-Messiah evolved into an- 
other form. In the misery and isolation of the ghettoes, and 
under the influence of the Christian cunception of the Sav- 
iour, Israel's scattered tribes developed the idea of a God-sent 
spiritual leader who would gather up the dispersed Hebrews, 
take them to Zion and establish a universal order of peace and 
brotherhood with Jerusalem as the center.* 

The belief in a Hebrew savior, said Schindler, died with 
Jewish emancipation following the American and French 
revolutions—and properly so, he thought. In his eyes ideas 
were like biological organisms: he believed, like Darwin, that 
only the fittest survived; and in a free, democratic country like 
America the hope for a Messiah could hardly compete with the 
ideal of assimilation. In the United States the Hebrews had 
freedom of religion and speech, enjoyed the ballot, could as- 
pire to political office, and enjoyed equal privileges of citizen- 
ship. Why then return to Palestine, an insignificant, poverty- 
stricken land on the Mediterranean? The Messianic hope, 
moreover, was out of step with nineteenth-century concep- 
tions of representative government. The savior, after organ- 
izing the trek to Palestine, would no doubt wish to rule Zion 
by himself; and no rational democrat—Jew or Christian— 
could accept such a government. Finally, the wish to set up 
Jerusalem as the world capital, with Judaism in the driver's 
seat, was in conflict with the basic idea, propagated by the 
study of comparative religion, that all religions were equally 
valid. If American Hebrews insisted on yearning for a future 
religious uniformity let them note that: ‘The religion of the 
future will be neither specifically Jewish nor Christian nor 
Mohar a. Tt «ll be an entirely new system, in which the 
immonrt. all che present religions will be represented, 
but at the same Lime so equally balanced that none will dare to 
claim superiority.” * 

88 Schindler, Messianic Expectations and Modern Judaism, 3, 8, 10, 11, 13, 
15 ff. 
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For the ancient hope of a personal savior, unfit to survive 
in the competitive world of ideas, Rabbi Schindler substi- 
tuted the nineteenth-century concept of scientific and mechan- 
ical progress. Jesus of Nazareth and Bar Kochba of Biblical 
fame, Solomon Molcho, David Rubeni, and Sabbati Svi (six- 
teenth- and seventeenth-century pretender-Messialis), had not 
improved the world; they grew out of the misery of their times 
and left their societies in exactly the same condition that they 
found them. But the scientists, the inventors, the scholars— 
they were “the real saviors of humanity.” They broke down 
class distinctions, made possible representative government, 
and improved the standard of living. Above all, their “rails 
and electric wires have tied humanity into one large commu- 
nity, and through their agency all human beings have learned 
to regard one another as brethren, and to share the joys and 
woes of their fellow beings from pole to pole.’’** 

Rabbi Schindler's rejection of the messianic conception de- 
rived not only from his intellectual convictions but from his 
desire to Americanize Judaism. Although an international- 
ist in his socialist beliefs, he wished to sever all ties between 
the American Jews and their place of origin—remote or other- 
wise. He believed that so long as the Hebrews desired a return 
to Palestine they would be distrusted as foreigners lacking in 
patriotism.** Similarly, he had little patience with the Ortho- 
dox Jews in the North End, who did not understand the “spirit 
of Americanism” and who wished to perpetuate “European 
traditions and customs.” Insisting that a “man cannot have 
two countries at the same time,” he asserted that the Jew “will 
never be a good American citizen who always dreams of a re- 
turn to the country from which he came, and who delights 
only in the customs and usages of the fatherland.’ * 

If Judaism did not rest on the literal interpretation of the 
Bible, the belief in the Messiah, the Saturday Sabbath, the or- 


Messianic Expectations and Modern Judaism, 167 


Modern Judaism,” Philadelphia Times, November 29, 1886, Schindler 
Papers Messianic I pectations and Modern Judaisn 1-5 
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thodox ritual, and the faith in a personal God with the Jews as 
His chosen people, what was it then? In his Dissolving Views 
in the History of Judaism, Rabbi Schindler pointed out that 
the Jewish faith had gone through a process of evolution, 
changing its form in response to the pressures of the environ- 
ment from its very inception: Moses, Isaiah, Maimonides, 
Mendelssohn, Wise—all had put their stamp on the faith. But 
there always remained a changeless core, for Judaism, accord- 
ing to Schindler, had ever been “the religion of humanity.” In 
the far-off future, Rabbi Schindler foresaw a reconciliation of 
Christianity and Judaism, when racial prejudice and the be- 
lief in the divinity—and in the case of the Unitarians, the 
uniqueness—of Christ would be no more. For the present, how- 
ever, the American Hebrews had to adapt their faith to the 
rational, tolerant, progressive milieu; break down the parochi- 
al barriers dividing co-religionists of diverse European back- 
grounds; become Americans by nationality and Jews by re- 
ligion; accept the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man; and work for the ever upward progress of mankind ‘on 
the ladder of civilization.” ** This was essentially the creed of 
the Pittsburgh Platform, the declaration drawn up by sixteen 
reformed rabbis in 1886.** Schindler endorsed their princi- 
ples,*® but he came to his conclusions independently, and sig- 
nificantly enough, at the same time. 

Behind all of Rabbi Schindler’s efforts lay the thought that 
his kind of Judaism would make American Christians, in gen- 


eral, and Boston Christians, in particular, respect their Jewish 
fellow-citizens; and so they did. The newspapers in the “Hub 
of the Universe” printed liberal portions of his weekly address- 
es. The Index Association published ‘Messianic Expectations” 
in pamphlet form in 1885, and when these lectures were 
brought out in a book the following year, the Reverend Minot 
J]. Savage, Schindler’s good friend, wrote a glowing introduc- 


388 Dissolving Views in the History of Judaism, 299-313 and passim. 
89 Philipson, The Reform Movement in Judaism, 466-512. 


40“Modern Judaism,” Philadelphia Times, November 29, 1886, Schindler 
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tion for it. The Boston Daily Globe and Boston Herald each 
devoted a laudatory Sunday editorial to the lecture series of 
1885. The staid Transcript noted that by rejecting the Mes- 
siah and renouncing Palestine, the minister of Adath Israel 
proved that the Jews are “as American as any of us can be.” 
Writing for the Christian Endeavor in 1887, C. H. Toy ex- 
claimed, “All praise to the Reform for the vigor with which 
it is carrying on its work, for its intellectual clearness and its 
ethical activity.” ** From Schindler's point of view the greatest 
praise came from the Unitarians, whom he admired and re- 
garded as doing for Christianity what he was doing for Juda- 
ism. In 1888 the Channing Club invited him to speak with 
one of their ministers at the Globe theater on progressive re- 
ligions. The letter of invitation which he received from his 
Unitarian admirers should have convinced him that his had 
been a job well done. Cne section read as follows: 


The liberal Jew and the liberal Christian . . . meet today upon 
common ground, and they observe that they not only feel and 
think alike on social or political questions, but there are few, if 
any, points of divergence even in their religious views. The few 
theological differences which do exist between them have been re- 
duced to so small a compass that they are overshadowed by the 
zealous application of both denominations to develop nobility of 
character, the sentiments of justice and charity, in a word, all ethi 
cal aspirations in man.* 


Although successful as a theologian, Solomon Schindler 
failed as a rabbi. In September, 1893, he and his congregation 
agreed to part. The outward cause for his leaving was the lax 
attendance at services.*® Many factors lay behind the lack of 
interest of his flock. During the height of their minister's pop 
ularity, from 1885-1888, they came to synagogue with Boston's 
intellectuals. Schindler was exciting and novel, but after his 


41 See the collection of book reviews, accounts, 


and editorials concerning 
Schindler's sermons in the Schindler Papers. 


‘2 Quoted by Schindler, “The Position and Mission of the Liberal Jew in the 
Nineteenth Century,” 1, unpublished lecture, Schindler Papers 
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reforms in ritual and theology there was nothing left but the 
“dreary rehearsal of prayers and the sermon.’'** Prayers meant 
nothing to them on Sunday, and the sermons did not please 
them. Their rabbi lectured to them on the divorce, temper- 
ance, labor, and slum problems; he discoursed on George 
Washington; and insisted that they—all wealthy merchants— 
should labor for the economic equality of Bellamy’s social- 
ism.*® Schindler's abstract God they could neither love nor 
fear. Finally the radical preacher outraged many of his peo- 
ple by sanctioning intermarriage between liberal Jews and 
liberal Christians; this was anathema even for reformed Juda- 
ism. The truth of the matter is that Solomon Schindler, the 
rabbi’s son who never wanted to be a rabbi, turned his syna- 
gogue into a university extension course and, by so doing, 
failed to strike, as he sadly admitted, the “right keynote” in 
the hearts of the people.*® Whatever the causes for his failure, 
the Boston radical, already deep in socialism, was at the age ot 
fifty-four without a means of livelihood. 


Ill 


The road to Edward Bellamy’s philosophy of nationalism 
was easy for Solomon Schindler to take. Like his Boston con- 
temporaries, Edward Everett Hale and William Dwight Por- 
ter Bliss, Unitarian and Episcopalian respectively, he saw in 
Edward Bellamy’s brand of socialism the perfect expression of 
“the religion of humanity.” ** Many elements in Bellamy’s 


thinking corresponded with Schindler's religious principles. 


The nationalist creed asked all people, regardless of class, 
creed, race or origin, to join hands to work for the brave new 


44 Schindler, “A Word To The Wise,” December 20, 1891, 8, unpublished ser- 
mon, Schindler Papers 

45 See the Schindler Papers for the rabbi’s many sermons on secular subjects, 
many of which were reprinted in the Globe, Herald and Transcript 

46“A Word To The Wise,” 17 

‘7 For the Boston clergymen in the Nationalist movement see James Dom 
browski, The Early Days Of Christian Socialism In America (New York, 1836), 
93-94; Charles Howard Hopkins, The Rise of the Social Gospel in American 
Protestantism, 1865-1915 (New Haven, 1940), 173-174. 
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world. The utopia described in Looking Backward was found- 
ed on science, reason, and material comforts for everyone. 
Above all, Bellamy’s hope for a better society rested on the 
one assumption that was basic to the rabbi’s thinking: the pos- 
sibility of the limitless improvement of the human race. All 
my life, wrote Schindler, ‘‘my nature has ever led me to believe 
in progress.” ** 

Schindler brought to these general ,rinciples a logical, 
learned mind, unhampered by blocs that would make him re- 
ject, like so many liberals of the day, the necessity of socializing 
the economy. Having cast off the dogmas of the oldest surviv- 
ing religion in western civilization, he was mentally prepared 
to blast the comparatively young capitalistic devotion to pri- 
vate property, free enterprise, and competition. His German 
background convinced him that the nationalization of such 
basic utilities as the railroads was practicable and profitable. 
Schindler hated war but admired the efficiency and discipline 
of the Prussian military force; hence Bellamy’s industrial ar- 
my, working for peaceful ends, appealed to him. Because he 
accepted without qualification the American democratic creed 
that the people is the government, he saw no dichotomy be- 
tween authority and liberty—between those who governed and 
those who were governed. And free from the Protestant ethic, 
he could, and did, believe that the state, and not the individ- 
ual, was responsible for a man’s calling. 

Che rabbi of Adath Israel was a high priest of nationalism 
who labored zealously for his faith with pen and voice. In 1888 
he accepted the invitation to join the First Nationalist Club 
in Boston and, in the same year, made a contract with Bellamy 
to translate Looking Backward into German; in 1890 the Riv- 
erside Press published the translation under the title of Ein 
Riickblick.*” But he was more than a foreign echo of his mas- 
ter’s voice. He wedded Spencer, Darwin, the industrial revolu- 
tion and monopoly capitalism to his own “religion of human- 


48 Israelites in Boston, Chapter vu 
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ity.”’ By this dialectical feat he made a synthesis of the forces 
that were remaking his America and, at the same time, pro- 
vided himself with a bludgeon against capitalism and a weap- 
on for nationalism. 


Individualism and competition, the twin pillars of the capi- 
talist system, Solomon Schindler found both irrational and 
unethical. He was acid in denouncing the Social Darwinists 
for giving sociological approval to the “competitive struggle 
for existence. .. . in the form of the doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest... ."’ It is contrary to religious justice, he asserted, to 


give ‘the big fish the legal right to swallow the small one on 
no other ground than that he happens to be big.’’*° He was 
equally vigorous in his criticism of the ethical individualism 
of Henry George. In a stout article for The Arena, Hamlin 
Garland, leading exponent of the single tax in Boston, at- 
tacked Bellamy’s socialism on the grounds that it would de- 
stroy freedom of action whtich, he agreed with Spencer, was 
the final and best product of the evolutionary process. B. O. 
Flower, editor of The Arena, and staunch believer in free in- 
quiry, called upon the rabbi, whom he believed to be one of 
the “‘ablest nationalistic thinkers in America,” to answer the 
son of the middle border. Schindler replied that evolution 
was on the side of the Bellamyites. He argued that society, in 
its early, primitive stages, had been individualistic—that each 
man had satisfied his needs solely through his own efforts. As 
the world progressed, however, increased knowledge, im- 
proved methods of transportation and communication, and 
the division of labor broke down the early atomism and made 
men dependent on one another. Individualism, thus, was syn- 
onymous with barbarism and the modern interdependence of 
mankind was the real mark of progress." 

50 “Individualism and Socialism,” 19, unpublished lecture, Schindler Papers. 
This lecture, one of Schindler's most popular, was delivered for the first time 
in Cleveland, November 20, 1892, and given many times after that in various 
cities. 

51 Hamlin Garland, “A New Declaration of Rights,” 1m, 159-184 (January, 
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Like other progressive clergymer.. “olomon Schindler re- 
jected Spencer's laissez-faire but used ie ‘atter’s organic the- 
ory of society for purposes that the Fisgitstacu “would have 
sternly disapproved.” ** To the Jewish minister and to the au- 


thor of Social Statics the social order was a gigantic organ- 


ism. But whereas the latter argued that it was folly to tamper 


with the economy, the former asserted that the collective body 
would have to be regulated for the good of the organic whole. 
Nationalism, the preacher wrote, was the “logical conse- 
quences .. . of the nineteenth century,” of the round-about 
method of production that made civilization “a plant of which 

. individuals form the cells.’’** From these axioms, Schind- 
ler deduced the principle of economic equality: 


Mankind being the unit, a place must have been reserved for 
every person in which to become useful. A man cannot do more 
than nature has fitted him for, if he does that conscientiously . . . 
no more can be required of him, but for contributing his share, 
for filling the place which nature has assigned him, he becomes en- 
titled to an equal share of the products turned out by the grand 
machinery.** 


Schindler did not fear that economic equality would produce 
a nation of slackers: once freed from the “fear of starvation,” 
man would “strain every nerve unselfishly for the welfare of 
society at large.’ 

To convince the “lazy and torpid masses” that socialism 
could work, the Jewish minister pointed to the success of pub 
lic ownership of utilities in Europe and America. Never one 


2 For the use of Spencer by liberal clergymen see Richard Hofstadter, Social 
Darwinism in American Thought, 1860-1975 (Philadelphia and London, 1945), 
RR-o1 

“What is Nationalism?,” The New England Magazine, vu, 56 (September, 
i8o2). Mary A. Livermore, feminist and nationalist, said that of all the articles 
she had read on nationalism none was so “well adapted to popular compre 
hension” as this one by Schindler, undated letter from Livermore to Schindler 
in “Notes and Announcements,” The Arena, v, xviii (1892-1899). 

‘Nationalism as a Religion,” 19-20, unpublished lecture delivered for the 
Wendell Phillips Hall at Tremont Temple, Boston, November 21, 18go, 
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to miss an opportunity, Schindler, while serving The Boston 
Daily Globe as special European correspondent during the 
summer of 1889, wrote glowing reports about Bismarck’s social 
welfare state. What ‘‘we . . . call in America Nationalism . . . 
may be studied best here in Germany.” The government- 
owned railroads, telegraph, schools, post-office, war factories, 
and express business were efficient and profitable; they made 
the nation as a whole more prosperous than he previously had 
known it; Germany was truly on the road to a ‘“‘communistic 
Brotherhood.” ** And what about our own America? Our cit- 
ies and states educate the people, put out their fires, supply 
them with water—why not then extend the socialization of the 
means of production and exchange to all goods and services?” 

Convinced that nationalism was marching to the fife and 
drums of science and history, Schindler threw himself into his 
most ambit.ous project: the writing of Young West: A Sequel 
to Edward Bellamy’s Celebrated Novel Lookinc BacKwarp. 
The rabbi’s book, appearing in 1894, three years before the 
publication of Equality, Bellamy’s own sequel, was more radi- 
cal than the latter’s two volumes. Bellamy’s reaction to the 
work is unknown. Even the format of Young West was revo- 
lutionary: the Arena Publishing Company, a liberal house, 
believing that the conventional black and white page caused 
eye strain, printed Schindler’s utopian novel “at an increased 
expense” with colored margins. Into the yellow, blue and 
green bordered pages, the author poured all his radicalism, 
finding solutions for the liquor, capital, labor, education, fem- 
inist, slum, and sundry other problems. Before he got halfway 
through his story, the rabbi talked himself right out of Juda- 
ism into an agnostic socialist humanism. 

Solomon Schindler used the framework of Looking Back- 
ward as the starting point for his own volume. Edward Bel- 
lamy took leave of Julian West (the nineteenth-century Bos- 


56 The Boston Daily Globe, July 17, 1889, Schindler Papers. 


57 Schindler, “The Use of Public Ways by Private Corporations,” The Arena, 
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tonian who awoke from a mesmerized sleep in the utopia of 
the twentieth century) with the understanding that the hero 
would live happily ever after. In the rabbi’s sequel, Julian dies 
two years after his arrival in the land of milk and honey. His 
son, Young West, born out of Julian’s marriage with Edith 
Leete, is the central figure of the book. We follow his career 
from his birth until he becomes President of the United States 
—the supreme achievement in nationalistic America. 

The major outlines of Schindler's society are those of Bel- 
lamy’s. There is compulsory education from six to eighteen. 
Everybody serves as a private in the industrial army from 
eighteen to twenty-one, and after that takes up a chosen oc- 
cupation and labors until the retirement age of forty-five. A 
regulated state capitalism has supplanted private enterprise. 
Men still compete—for “rivalry is the spice of life’’—not out of 
the desire to destroy one another, but to serve their state.** 
Economic equality is the foundation of the new social order, 
but ranks corresponding to army grades are used to distin- 
guish extra meritorious service. The President is at the top of 
the class pyramid. 

There are several significant differences between Young 
West and Bellamy’s two novels. Looking Backward and Equal- 
ity are characteristic of all utopias in that they describe essen- 


tially static societies. The people experience neither pain nor 


sorrow; strife and conflict are unknown; progress is at a stand- 
still, for like Marx’s dialectic in the communistic stage, Bel- 
lamy’s evolutionary process ceases to operate in the national- 
istic phase of human development. Everything is in a blissful 
state of Nirvana. Schindler, however, escapes these common 
failings. The ‘ated economy founded on economic equal- 
ity solves thé social problems—labor, capital, slums, and 
so forth—! ut Young West suffers the pangs of unrequited love; 
and his sweetheart, although thoroughly well-fed, well- 
housed anc well-clothed, and a world famous musician, lives 
a miserable life because of successive divorces. Julian’s son, 


58 Young West (Boston, 1894), 83-84, 149-150 
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moreover, knows the meaning of struggle, for he wins the 
presidency only after a strenuous campaign. And, for the rab- 
bi, the ever upward progress of humanity does not grind to a 
halt with nationalism: his hero, after leading a completely 
gratifying life in an ideal society, remarks that “my faith is 
firm that mankind will advance and reach a still higher plane 
of culture. ...’"** 

Equally important are the different réles that Schindler 
and Bellamy assign to religion. The latter, like the former, 
the son of a minister, was deeply religious; he believed in God, 
that the Creator had planted the divine in human nature, and 
that all men would return to their Maker after death. There 
are no denominations in Looking Backward or Equality, but 
there is a minister, the Reverend Barton, who, significantly, in 
his radio sermon, compares nineteenth-century to twenty-first- 
century civilization on the basis of Christian principles.*° In 
Young West, the author puts the Bible and other holy books 
in the library to gather dust. When his hero is troubled by 
the mysteries of life and death he consults his science teacher, 
who tells him that the first cause is unknown, that the concep- 
tion of a personal God grew out of the misery and insecurity of 
predatory capitalism, and that the belief in the hereafter can 
neither be affirmed nor denied.“ Schindler clearly had be- 
come an agnostic, for in the eighties he believed in God and, 
although he could not prove it, in a life after death. In his 
brief flirtation with spiritualism in 1892, the rabbi failed to 
find scientific evidence for the immortality of the soul, and in 
Young West he announced his new position. 


Minor differences between the two nationalists are also ap- 
parent. Mechanically, Bellamy was the more ingenious of the 
two; in Looking Backward he described what has since become 


59 Young West, 283. For Schindler's faith in progress see his “Dr. Leete’s Let- 
ter to Julian West,” The Nationalist, m1, 81-86 (September, 1890). 
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the radio, and in Equality he rhapsodized over the “electro- 
scope’’—television. Schindler, on the other hand, was fasci- 
nated by the aeroplane, which Bellamy introduced in his first 
novel. Whereas the founder of nationalism believed that so- 
cialism would come first to America, the rabbi prophesied that 
Europe, because of its head start in the municipal ownership 
of utilities and the experience in discipline it derived from its 
standing armies, would adopt it first.** Finally, Bellamy did 
not envision the end of national states. Schindler did; his fu- 
ture world would be organized on the basis of the five conti- 
nents, and because of his devotion to “race amalgamation,” he 
foresaw the wholesale intermarriage of Europeans. 

Not content merely with criticizing capitalism and with 
describing the glories of nationalism, the Boston rabbi sug- 
gested concrete measures to usher in the future. Because he 
believed that the social organism grew with geological slow- 
ness, he rejected the class conflict and the use of force. He had 
faith in the creative minority of intellectuals and therefore re- 
garded education as the great engine of social change. Rich 
and poor, and above all, the conservative petit bourgeoisie— 
the backbone of America—had to be instructed in the logic and 
inevitability of socialism.**° He would encourage the growth 


of trade unions in order to train the workers in the discipline 


necessary for the industrial army." Monopoly capitalism he 
regarded a blessing, and therefore urged the growth of trusts 
until they controlled the entire economy, at which time it 
would “require nothing more than the necessary legal actions 
to nationalize them.’ *’ As immediate measures he advocated 
national ownership of railroads, telegraph, telephone and 
banking systems, and the municipalization of street railways, 
gas, and electricity on the grounds that since they were the 
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nervous ganglia of the social organism they should belong to 
the community at large.** He was particularly interested in 
socializing the insurance companies because he felt that aside 
from giving the bureaucrats experience in handling public 
business, insurance against accidents, sickness, unemployment, 
and death would teach the principle of nationalism that soci- 
ety was responsible for the individual from “the cradle to the 
beer.""* 


IV 
Fundamentally a cosmopolitan in his social and economic 
thinking, Schindler was, in his religious beliefs, fiercely Amer- 
ican. As the leader of an immigrant church whose adherents 
felt that their individual futures were linked to the future of 
their adopted country, the rabbi labored to make Judaism con- 


form, in spirit and form, to the dominant liberal faith in Bos- 


ton—Unitarianism. There is nothing in Schindler's writings, 
or in the individual backgrounds of the members of his con- 
gregation, to suggest that reformed Judaism was a German 
importation. On the contrary, it was indigenous to this coun- 
try, a product, on the one hand, of the desire to American- 
ize the ancient Hebrew creed, and on the other, of the con- 
temporary science that was shattering traditional modes of 
thought in western civilization. 

Like the progressive movements of New England half a 
century earlier, Boston liberalism in the eighties and nine- 
ties received fresh winds of doctrine from the Old World. For 
his liberal contemporaries, Solomon Schindler interpreted 
German economic experience and English sociology to meet 
the needs of America. But even here the Jewish clergyman was 

68 Schindler, “What is Nationalism?,” loc. cit., 61; Schindler, “First Steps to 
Nationalism,” The Arena, xi, 29g (June, 1895); Schindler, “Nationalization of 
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sensitive to American currents, for he saw that the history of 
the United States economy was not one of pure laissez-faire, 
that the citizens, in their collectivity, had put into public hands 
the fire, water, roads, postal, and educational systems. Objec- 
tive, and without formal training in economics, he realized 
better than many of th: academic economists that the Ameri- 
can economic sysiem, ven then, was a mixed one. 

Solomon Schindler was a dreamer, but certain of his ideas 
have meaning for us today. In religion the Boston radical 
worked out reforms for Adath Israel which, although the tem- 
ple has returned to some of the older forms, still remain: the 
organ, choir, English prayer book, and male worship without 
hats. His plan for compulsory government insurance con- 
tained the germ of Franklin Delano Roosevelt's social security. 
His belief in aptitude tests for the young is now accepted edu- 
cational theory. In prophesying that the world would organ- 
ize on continental bases, he came close to describing the pres- 
ent groping for regional blocs in international politics. Final- 
ly, he was right and Bellamy was wrong in foreseeing that so- 
cialism would come first to Europe rather than to this country. 

The last twenty-five years of the nineteenth century were 
the seed-bed of modern America. In his career as a Boston re- 
former, Solomon Schindler embodied the forces that were re- 
making the nation: industry, science, and immigration. He 
and his liberal contemporaries never regarded Boston's intel- 
lectual life as passing through an “Indian Summer”; nor 
would they have agreed with Edmund Wilson that their age 
was ‘“‘perhaps the most provincial and uninspired moment in 
the history of American society." On the contrary, with an 
optimism and courage reminiscent of the age of Margaret 
Fuller and Orestes Brownson, they rejuvenated the languish- 
ing spirit of reform to meet the problems of the modern, ur- 
ban-industrial culture. 


70 Quoted by Schlesinger in The Rise Of The City, 439 





PURITAN LIQUOR IN THE PLANTING OF 
NEW ENGLAND 
DEAN ALBERTSON 


LOWING through the Atlantic Sea in 1620, the English 

ship Mayflower bore a small group of religious malcon- 
tents westward toward the uncharted lands of North America. 
Unrealized by the masters of England’s third great planting 
venture was their real réle in the drama of the new world; for 
the institutions which these Englishmen brought with them, 
and tempered to fit their different surroundings, would create 
an entirely different civilization. 

Practical morality was the keynote of the Pilgrim enter- 
prise. The Godly must live a life circumscribed by the word 
of the Lord as interpreted from the Bible by Puritan theoso- 
phists. Yet, this confined area was subject to the traditions, 
customs, and other social baggage brought with them from 
their English childhood. Consequently liquor per se failed to 
connote the slightest taint of immorality, and in no way did 
the Puritan conscience hinder the prodigious amounts of it 
which they consumed in comparative sobriety. 

Beer was the water of seventeenth-century England, and few 
were so foolhardy as to decry its use with meals in place of the 
untested, unpurified, and wholly distasteful water supply. 
Water was for the animals, and was thought, in most cases, to 
be an adequate cooking medium; but for the standard drink 
of rich and poor alike, it was more prudent as well as enjoy- 
able to consume small, or mild beer. Ale, a stronger malt bev- 
erage, was produced in the homes of the rising middle-class 
families, as well as widely sold in England’s many taverns and 
inns. Wine was common enough as medicinal physic or as an 
adjunct to religious communion, but found its way to the 
tables of only the most opulent. South country farmers pressed 
their apples for cider, which took precedence over beer in ru- 
ral areas. Of some popularity, too, was a brewed mixture of 
water, honey, and yeast wisich they called Metheglin. In the 
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famed inns near London could be found a fair selection of im- 
ported Rhenish, Canary, and Malago wines, Aquavitae (Hol- 
land gin) and a recent acquisition from the Caribbean planta- 
tions, rum. 

Departure from England, then, meant no leave from such a 
deeply rooted drinking tradition. As the overloaded Mayflow- 
er wallowed through the stormy sea, John Alden was assigned 
the responsibility for the Pilgrims’ precious casks of beer, 
aquavitae, and water. Finally, on November 11, 1620, they 
came upon the desolate New England coast. “They had now 
no Friends to wellcome them, no Inns to entertain or refresh 
them,” and they knelt in thanksgiving prayer before starting 
their search for a planting site.’ 

Their first efforts to locate favorable ground upon which 
they might build their homes proved fruitless. Soon it was ap- 
parent that their supplies were running low, and William 
Bradford reported in consternation that they could not “take 
time for further search or consideration, our victuals being 
much spent, especially, our Becie, and it now being the 19. of 
December.” * Calling on God for direction, the Pilgrims took 
a vote, and decided to build their first houses on a plot of high 
ground behind a large boulder lying at the water's edge. 

Delay in getting ashore, fearful trips across the chill mile- 


and-a-half of Cape Cod Harbor to and from the ship, and the 


Pilgrims’ dietary debility soon occasioned a “General Sick- 
ness’ which, for a time, threatened to obliterate the entire col- 
ony. But as spring approached, the death rate dropped, and 
the actual planting of crops began. The Mayflower sailed for 
England in April, and the Puritans, hoarding what little wine 
and aquavitae they had left, sublimated their thirst for beer 
in New England's brooks. American water, wrote William 
Wood, was not so sharp as that of old England, being 

1 Nathaniel Merton, New Englands Memoriall, 1669, edited by Howard J. 
Hall (New York, 1937), 13; George F. Willison, Saints and Strangers (New York, 
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of a fatter substance, and of a more jetty colour; it is thought there 
can be no better water in the world, yet dare I not prefer it before a 
good Beere, as some have done, but any man will choose it before 
bad Beere, Wheay, or Buttermilk. Those that drinke it be as 
healthfull, fresh and lustie, as they that drinke beere.* 


Edward Winslow faced the disconcerting lack of beer with 
much more reality when he testily wrote, “Can any be so sim- 
ple as to conceive that the fountains stream forth wine, or beer, 
or the woods and rivers be like butchers’ shops, or fish mon- 
gers’ stalls.”"* One Puritan minister wrote back to England 
with some pride, “Whereas my stomach could only digest and 
did require such drink as was both strong and stale, I can and 
do often times drink New England water very well.” Never- 
theless, the Pilgrims continued to advise all newcomers to 
bring plenty of beer and wine, securely stowed in iron-bound 
casks, that not one precious drop of it might be lost in transit.® 

The Massachusetts Bay Company, perhaps profiting by 
the experience of the Plymouth Company, came to the new 
world far better prepared. Their foresight showed up startling- 
ly in their stock of liquor supplies. The Arabella alone carried 
about 10,000 gallons of beer, 120 hogsheads of malt, and 12 
gallons of aquavitae. In addition to the community stores, 
each family brought its own small supply of liquor, as well as 
pewter bottles, drams and cups, leather bottles and drinking 
horns, and wooden or crockery mugs." 

So much a part of the Puritans’ daily living was their use of 
brewed and fermented beverages, that the prompt rise of a 


a 


liquor industry was a foregone conclusion. It is entirely pos- 
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sible that the Plymouth Pilgrims had made the wine which 
they enjoyed with their first Thanksgiving dinner, for up and 
down New England's rocky coast the Englishmen found vines 
laden with lush grapes where their grain crops would fare bad- 
ly. Enthusiastically, they set about to produce wines in compe- 
tition with French brands and, in 1635, John Winthrop im- 
ported some European cuttings. But it was not long before the 
colonists found that while the indigenous grape grew well in 
the pebble strewn soil of New England, imported varieties 
languished.* 

Fruit trees and fruit cider, however, proved an early success. 
By 1629, Plymouth Plantation was harvesting small quantities 
of apples from trees, the seeds of which they had imported 
from England. William Wood reported having seen a prodi- 
gious quantity of apples, from which the colonists had pressed 
excellent cider, and at such low cost that they could afford to 
sell it for only two pence the pot.’ 

Beer, of course, was the beverage for which the colonists had 
the greatest thirst. The Massachusetts Bay Puritans had 
brought with them as much beer as they could carry. But their 
foresight did not end there. Every member also brought one 
hogshead each of wheat, rye, and barley seed. They included 
as much malt as possible, with which they might brew more 
beer when the original stock ran out. The Boston planters evi- 
dently relieved their need for beer quickly. While wheat did 
poorly in the rocky soil of the coastal region, oats and barley 
throve, and within two years of Governor Winthrop’s arrival, 
they were malting their own grains. There was not sufficient 
barley mash produced, however, to slake the thirst of the en- 
tire colony, so they learned to derive a passable beer malt from 
oats, rye, old wheat, and even corn.*® 

8 Wood, New Englands Prospects, 20; Felt, Salem, 1, 253; Hutchinson Papers, 
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Many of the colonists had come to New England fully 
equipped to manufacture their own small beer as they had 
done in England. Numerous kitchens contained a collection 
of wooden vats, tubs, barrels, and assorted brewing vessels." 
The first recorded malt-house was at Boston in 1637, when one 
citizen was granted the town monopoly, subject to the super- 
vision of the General Court. Obviously, the colonists were pro- 
ducing their own malt within very few years after reaching 
New England. Distilling, other than that done in a few small 
home stills, called limbecs, did not commence until about fif- 
teen years after the founding of Boston, for the processes were 
far more complicated than those of brewing.” 

As home-production of intoxicants grew, so did the liquor 
trade. New England was nowhere near ready to manufacture 
its own wines and strong liquors on a scale commensurate with 
the demand. Consequently, trade was opened for these prod- 
ucts soon after the initial planting. New Plymouth was a 
Dutch port-of-call as early as 1627. English ships nearly always 
carried some liquor if little else. Governor Bradford com- 
plained that the White Angel arrived in 1631 with only two 
packs of rugs and two hogsheads of metheglin, of which all but 
six gallons of the fermented beverage had leaked out, probably 
to the vast enjoyment of the crew.’* Three more English ships 
touched at Boston, bringing two hogsheads of aquavitae, eight 
hogsheads and 48 quarters of malt, and four hogsheads of vine- 
gar. Later, Governor Winthrop wrote to his son that another 
consignment of aquavitae had arrived which had not been re- 
quested, and that it could be traded to the Dutch with profit. 
Sack (white wine), Spanish wines, and aquavitae continued to 

11 Felt, Salem, 1, 513; Alice Morse Earle, Colonial Dames and Goodwives 
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enter the colony in larger and larger quantities. By 1636, the 
trade had grown to such proportions that the Massachusetts 
General Court found it either profitable or prudent to impose 
a 16%, ad valorem duty on all sugar, wine, liquors, and tobac- 
co. Within nine years, wine imports were so varied that sep 
arate duties were leveled on the various types. Sherry, Sack, 
Malaga, Canary, Muscatel, Malmsey, Bastard, Tent, and Ali- 
cant wines carried a 10 shilling imposte, Madeira was 6 shill- 
ings 8 pence, and the weaker fresh wines 2 shillings 6 pence. 

The duties proved to be little hindrance to the colonial 
trade as the first New England-built ships were launched. In 
1638, the Salem ship Desire returned to Providence, Rhode 
Island, from the West Indies, where her captain had traded 
Atlantic Island wines for cotton, tobacco, and negro slaves. 
Five years later, the first Boston-built ship, the Trial, sailed to 
the Fayal Islands where New England pipe staves and fish were 
traded for wine and sugar. The next port-of-call was St. Chris 
topher Island in the West Indies, where part of the wine went 
for cotton, tobacco, and iron scrap. The ship then returned to 
New England, where the remainder of the wine and the West 
Indian cargo brought hard money."® 

Simultaneous with the growth of the overseas trade was the 
rise of the fur trade. No sooner had relations been established 
between the Europeans and the Indians, than the latter be- 
came acquainted with the pleasantly exhilarating effects of the 
white man’s beverages. So well had the savages to the north of 
New England learned the use of liquor from the French trap- 
pers, that it promptly became standard equipment in the fur 
trade. Even though the Massachusetts Bay Company instruc 
tions to Governor Endicott earnestly suggested that the Puri- 
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tans endeavor to prevent liquor from falling into the hands of 
the Indians, the latecomers followed very much the same tac- 
tics as had the Puritans.** 

Fur trading companies quickly grew out of the two princi- 
pal Massachusetts colonies, usually doing their business in 
Maine where the restrictions were fewer. The relative values 
of beaver fur had been scaled by 1639 at Piscataqua, Maine. 
Four pounds of fur could be had for 7 gallons of aquavitae 
and spice, two pounds of beaver for 6 gallons of metheglin, or 
two and a quarter pounds of beaver for 1014 gallons of vine- 
gar.’ Massachusetts probably fared badly in a theoretically 
liquorless competition, for when the General Court set up the 
trading rules in 1641, any commodity except ammunition and 
weapons could be bartered for wampum and peltry. This was 
followed by an order allowing each town constable to pay any 
Indian who brought in a wolf killed within the town boun 
daries, a bushel of corn and three quarts of wine.** 

An institution which was bound to thrive in New England 
was the early ordinary. This was the tavern or inn, ancestor of 
the modern British “pub,” and was as natural to the English- 
man as the town crier. The Puritans saw nothing inherently 
immoral in an ordinary any more than in liquor itself, but they 
kept a wary eye on those who frequented either too often. De- 
spite the fact that there were houses where liquor was sold dur- 
ing the first decade of Puritan occupation,”* no legal provi- 
sions were made in New England for the establishment of or- 
dinaries until 1633. It was then stated by the Governor of 
Massachusetts Bay that all who wished to keep them must first 
obtain a license from him, and secondly, display “some inof- 
fensive sign obvious for direction to strangers.” *° 
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Several New Englanders were quick to avail themselves of 
the Governor's offer. To Samuel Cole rightfully belongs the 
somewhat dubious honor of establishing the first tavern of any 
renown. Though famed in Longfellow’s New England Trag- 
edy, Endicott as “The Three Mariners,” it was actually known 
only as Coie’s Inn, and was built directly across the street from 
Governor Winthrop’s residence in 1634.** 

Others soon followed. Joseph Armitage opened the Blue 
Anchor Tavern halfway between Boston and Salem about the 
same time, while the parched throats of Plymouth were re- 
freshed through the efforts of Stephen Hopkins and Francis 
Sprague. Ordinaries, taverns, inns, or victualling houses—there 
was no apparent difference—quickly sprang up in Watertown, 
Ipswich, Charlestown, Salem, Newbury, Lynn, and Dor- 
chester.” 

The early plan of the General Court and the Governor ap- 
pears to have been to keep the ordinaries and the manufacture 
of alcoholic beverages in the hands of freemen, responsible 
tcownsmen or even ecclesiastical officials. Thomas Chisholm, 
deacon of the Cambridge church, opened the New Towne or- 
dinary in 1636 alongside the church itself. When Deacon Chis- 
holm later became steward of Harvard College, he was succeed- 
ed for a time by another deacon and, still later, by a selectman 
and a representative of the General Court.** 

Furthermore, it was thought that a single tavern in each 
town would be sufficient to accommodate travelers, but men 
beside the ordinary keeper were granted the right to brew and 
press wine. While there was no attempt to enforce any sort of 
prohibition, the court made every effort to prevent drunken- 
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ness.** By 1637, only a score of men had been licensed by the 
General Court to draw or retail, and a mere half-dozen taverns 
were in existence. 

More ships called at New England ports with cargoes of 
wines and strong waters, and the home-production of liquor 
increased. Then, as the number of ordinaries grew, it was nat- 


ural that an occasional case of drunkenness should also appear. 


The Massachusetts Bay Company had dispatched early in- 
structions to the colony leaders regarding liquor control: 


At any hand take care or people give noe ill example; and if any 
shall exceede in that inordinate kinde of drinking as to become 
drunke, wee hope you will take care his punishment be made ex- 
emplary for all others.** 


The law was, at first, littke more than a rule of thumb. If the 
same legs that brought an early New Englander into an ordi- 
nary, could not carry him out again, his condition was beyond 
question. Later, the colonist was at least legally drunk who 
“either lisp or falters in his speech by reason of much drink, 
or that staggers in his going, or that vomits by reason of exces- 
sive drinking, or cannot follow his calling.’’** 

The Dutchman, David De Vries, commented that the New 
Englanders did live in comparative sobriety. But he added in 
some horror, “Whoever drinks himself drunk they tie to a post 
and whip him, as they do thieves in Holland.”’** This severe 
punishment fitted the crime of drunkenness as well as any in 
the Puritan view, for to them “Drunkennesse, as transforming 
God's Image into a beast, is to be punished with the punish- 
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ment of beasts. A whip for the horse, and a rod for the fooles 
backe.”’** 

Early cases of drunkenness were rare, probably for the rea- 
son that there was a dearth of intoxicants. But during the first 
years of the 1630's, inebriety became noticeable to a greater ex- 
tent. John Winthrop observed that it was a common fault 
among the younger people that they “gave themselves to 
drinke hott waters verye immoderately.” ** 

There was only a handful of ordinaries and a few men man- 
ufacturing liquor in Massachusetts. Nevertheless, it was obvi- 
ous by the decreasingly Godly behavior of the colonists that 
more regulation was necessary. Indeed, regulation of all social, 
economic, and political activities had been an accepted part 
of the Puritan sect in England. Therefore, it was no cause for 
the slightest surprise when first the Governor and then the 
General Court undertook to control liquor manufacture, dis- 
tribution, and consumption. 

The Governor of Massachusetts Bay Colony had made it 
quite clear to the ordinary keepers when he began to grant 
their licenses, that the responsibility for preventing excessive 
drinking rested with them. But even with a predominance of 
selectmen at the spigot, the Governor was doomed to disap- 
pointment. Misuse of the liquor continued. 

The ordinary keepers were told that they must cease liquor 
sales at 9:00 P.M. on week days, and clear their ordinaries en- 
tirely of all persons able to attend midweek church meetings. 
Furthermore, a ceiling was set on victualling house meals at 
6 pence, to which was added the clause that no ordinary keeper 
was to accept more than a penny per ale-quart of beer out of 
meal time.*® Plymouth, at the same time, decreed it a mis- 
demeanor for the proprietor of any victualling house to en- 
tertain children or servants, and set up the fines for drunken- 

* An Abstract of the Laws of New England, Forces Tracts, Vol. u1, No. Q, 14. 
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ness. In 1636, the sale of wine and strong water was forbidden, 
except at the ordinary, ‘and there only to strangers at their 
first coming, not exceeding the value of two pence a pson.”™ 

Thenceforward, if the colonists wanted liquor stronger than 
beer or ale, they would have to smuggle it in from the ships or 
make it themselves. This is probably what happened. The new 
regulations seemed inadequate to meet popular disrespect of 
the law. The ordinary keepers were singularly interested in 
the profits from the largest possible sale of their products. The 
citizens who formerly worked with great diligence now had 
time to spend in frivolous tippling. 

Exasperated at the recurrence of drunkenness and continual 
disobedience to its laws, the Massachusetts General Court 
sorrowfully proclaimed in 1637 that the colonists were wasting 
too much time in the ordinaries, and that their behavior was 
a threat to the community, and ordered that nothing be sold in 
the taverns but penny beer.” 


Plymouth, however, saw no need to curtail the Pilgrims’ 
drinking, and new taverns were built at Duxbury, Taunton, 


and Barnstable. But, unfortunately, Plymouth’s confidence in 
Pilgrim restraint was also unfounded. The year 1638, and 
those following, brought a plague of dissipation cases before 
the court. Townsman William Reynolds was “presented for 
being drunck at Mr. Hopkins house, that he lay under the 
table, vomitting in a beastly manner.” He was fined 6 shillings 
g pence. Mathew Southerland was set in the stocks, and the 
Duxbury ordinary keeper, Francis Sprague, was fined 40 shil- 
lings. John Holmes, the town messenger, was fined 40 shillings 
for drinking inordinately while on duty.* 

The charge of inebriety against a freeman of aristocratic 
New England was one of far greater economic and social con- 
sequence than it was for the servants and townsmen. During 


81 Plymouth Records, 1, 1%, 38; Hinman, The Blue Laws of New Haven Col 
ony ...,43 


82 Joseph B. Felt, The Ecclesiastical History of New England (Boston, 1855), 
I, $30. 


38 Plymouth Records, 1, 75, 87, 100, 101, 106, 107, 118, 191-192 
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the same court session, Mr. Nathaniel Thomas was fined £5, 
and Mr. John Combe was disfranchised of his freedom. In 
Massachusetts Bay, freeman John Wooldridge was fined £3, 
and ordered to read a public acknowledgement of his drunken 
misdemeanors at Boston, Charlestown, and Cambridge.** 

Slowly, the stringent act of 1637 broke down in Massachu- 
setts Bay. Further breach of the court's restrictive policy came 
in 1642 when the licenses came up for renewal. Boston gained 
another tavern; Marshfield, Roxbury, and Yarmouth were 
granted ordinaries; Lynn, Sandwich, and Scituate now had 
their own wine drawers. Restraining orders of the brewers 
were repealed. By 1646, Massachusetts had over seventeen or- 
dinaries, many of whose proprietors held licenses to draw and 
sell their own beer and wine. Aside from these licenses of a 
dual nature, at least twelve colonists had the court’s permis- 
sion to manufacture wine, beer, or strong water, and another 
half-dozen merchants had been licensed to serve as liquor re- 
tailers.*° 

Massachusetts Bay, however, fared no better than Plymouth 
under the increased number of ordinaries. Between May, 
1642, and March, 1644, no less than forty charges of drunken- 
ness were made before the Court of Assistants. The punish- 
ments varied with the complications of the accusation. A 
drunken townsman was generally fined 10 shillings for the 
first offense, and 20 for the second. A third offense usually 


carried with it a time in the stocks or a whipping.** 


Drunkenness had become widespread as liquor reached the 
hands of those least able to control it. It was painfully apparent 
that a new plan of regulation would have to be instituted. The 


4 Plymouth Records, t, 131-132; William H. Whitmore, A Bibliographical 
Sketch of the Laws of Massachusetts Colony .. . , etc. (Boston, 1890), xxxiv-xlii. 
(This book contains a copy of the Records of the Court of Assistants from 1641 
to 1644. The pagination is in roman numerals.) 

° Mass. Records, u, 2, 7, 10, 46; Whitmore, A Bibliographical Sketch ..., 
XNili, XXXii, XXxix, xl; Plymouth Records, 1, 73. 75, 79-80, 104, 105; Felt, Salem, 
1, 417. The price of a license to retail strong water, wine and beer at Ipswich 
was {2 in 1646, Felt, Ipswich, 112 
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program upon which the General Court decided was a curious 
mixture of laxity on one hand, where the economic life of the 
colony was affected; and severe restriction on the other, where 
the moral fiber of the Puritan was concerned. 

In 1644, the General Court, perhaps casting a jealous eye 
northward in the direction of the successful Dutch and French 
fur trappers, came to the conclusion that it was not fitting for 
the Indians to be deprived of the lawful comfort which God 
had given man through the use of wine. Consequently, the 
court granted leave for the retailers to sell to the Indians “‘so 
much as may be fit for their needfull use or refreshing.” ** 

The beneficence of the General Court was short lived, for 
it then noted the opulent liquor trade, wherein English bran- 
dy, costing £7 per hogshead, was retailing for £33 in the col- 
onies. Other wines were probably averaging similar profits. A 
new law promptly placed a go shilling internal tax on every 
butt of sack, and a 5 shilling imposte on each hogshead of 
French wine, sold either aboard ship or by a shore vender.** 

A particularly odious custom needing the court's attention 
was that of paying laborers in liquor. The practice had grown 
out of the colonial scarcity of money. Goods of standard value 
circulated in its place, such as grains, malt or liquor itself. Of 
more consequence to the General Court was the creation of a 
mass of liquor retailers over which it had no control. Thus, 
the court forbade any further payment of wages in liquor.** 

Other legislation was passed to dampen totally any enjoy- 
ment which might have been derived from social drinking. 
The pleasure of a conversational pottle of wine at the ordinary 
was discouraged. The penalty for drinking to the health of 
another was set at 12 pence. Dancing was, of course, forbidden 


all over New England. No tobacco was allowed in any ordi- 
nary or victualling house. No cakes or buns were to be sold in 
the taverns upon pain of a 10 shilling fine, except during the 


8? Thomann, Colonial Liquor Laws, 10 
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festivities surrounding marriages and funerals. The final blow 
at the leisurely drink was struck in 1643, when all shuffleboard 
games were taken from the ordinaries.* 

The Puritan elders had done their best to regulate, restrict, 
and discourage the misuse of alcohol. Yet, seemingly, it had 
been all but futile. Drunkenness continued, even increased. 
The ordinances were ignored or broken. When the culprits 
had paid their fines, the laws were only breached again. Nei- 
ther harsh punishments, nor harangues from the pulpit could 
persuade the Puritans to mend the ungodliness of their ways. 
William Bradford, musing over an old letter he had received 
from England during those first few hard months at Plym- 
outh, jotted down some considerations of his twenty-six years 
in the new world: 


It is worthy to be observed how the Lord doth chaing times and 
things; for what is now more plentifull than wine? and that of the 
best, coming from Malago, the Cannaries, and other places, sun 
dry ships lading in a year. So as ther is now more cause to com- 
plaine of the excess and the abuse of wine (through mens corrup- 
tion) even to drunkennesse, then of any defecte or want of the 
same. Witness this year 1646. The good Lord lay not the sins and 
unthankfullness of men to their charge in this perticuler.” 


40 Winthrop Journal, 1, 53, 112; Felt, Ecclesiastical History of New England, 
1, 518, 539-540; Felt, Salem, 1, 363, 417; Felt, 1pswich, 27; Winsor, The Memorial 
History of Boston, 1, 493; Whitmore, A Bibliographical Sketch . . . , xxxii; 
Thomas Shepard to John Winthrop, January 27, 1639, Massachusetts Histori 
cal Society Collections, Series 1v, Vol. 7, 270. 
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“THE INTERCOMMUNITY OF THE 
LEARNED”: BOSTON AND CAMBRIDGE 
IN 1800 


LEWIS P. SIMPSON 


HEN that vigorous tourist, Jean Brissot, visited Boston 

and Cambridge in 1788, a bridge directly joining the po- 
litical and academic capitals of Massachusetts was yet five years 
in the future and the relations between the town and the neigh- 
boring village still largely conformed to their traditional pat- 
tern. Brissot, impressed by the location of Harvard College, 
declared: 


The imagination could not fix on a place that could better unite 
all the conditions essential to a seat of education; sufficiently near 
to Boston to enjoy all the advantages of a communication with 
Europe and the rest of the world, and sufficiently distant not to 
expose the students to the contagion of licentious manners com- 
mon in commercial towns.* 


According to the memory of Judge Joseph Story, a student at 
Harvard from 1790 to 1794, the French observer was extrava- 
gant in the claims he made for Boston’s cosmopolitan advan- 
tages. In later years, Story recalled that the importation of 
books and magazines to Harvard was virtually restricted to the 


semi-annual visits of the regular packets between Boston and 
London.’ Story, on*the other hand, would have agreed with 
Brissot that the evils of the port were not easily accessible to 
the Cantabrigians. They could visit Boston only by crossing 
the new Charles River Bridge, completed in 1787 to connect 
the metropolis and Charlestown, or by making a circuitous 


journey through Brighton and along Boston Neck. 
But on November 23, 1793, an event of revolutionary poten- 
tialities occurred: the West Boston Bridge, immediately join- 


1 New Travels in the United States (London, 1792), 106. 


2 See an undated letter from Story to W. F. Channing in William Henry 
Channing, Memoir of William Ellery Channing (Boston, 1854), 1, 46 
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ing Boston and Cambridge, was finished. “The elegance of 
workmanship and the magnitude of the undertaking are per- 
haps unequalled in the history of enterprises,’ the Boston Co- 
lumbian Centinel fervidly pronounced at the time. Yet this 
delight in progress was not universal. In 1738, when the pros- 
pect of a similar bridge had been advanced, the president and 
fellows of Harvard had helped to squelch the dangerous plan 
by solemnly noting in a petition to the government of Massa- 
chusetts, 


that any nearer and more ready Passage, over the s4 River and es- 
pecially by a Bridge, will cause such an increase of Company &c 
at the College, that thereby the Scholars will be in danger of being 
too much interrupted in their Studies and hurt in their Morals.* 


Now, in 1793, the students were in greater jeopardy, for the 
opening of the new bridge had almost coincided with a drastic 
cultural innovation in Boston, the establishment in Febru- 
ary, 1794, after a bitter public wrangle, of the town’s first per- 
manent theatre. Designed in simple, classic lines by the young 
architect Charles Bulfinch, this little theatre was dedicated 
with the reading of an ode by Robert Treat Paine, Jr.: 


Apollo consecrates thy walls profane— 
Hence be thou sacred to the Muses’ reign!* 


Considerable anxiety for Harvard youths arose in the minds 


of the governors of the College, parents, and friends. Timothy 
Dwight found them still worried when he visited Harvard near 
the turn of the century. He summarizes the situation in his 
heavy-handed way: 


I ought to have mentioned, that the greatest disadvantage, under 
which this Seminary labours, is the proximity of Boston. The al- 
lurements of this Metropolis have often become too powerfully se- 
ductive to be resisted by the gay, and sometimes even by the grave, 

3 Quoted in Arthur Bernon Tourtellot, The Charles (New York and Toronto, 
1941), 233 


¢ Quoted in William Dunlap, History of the American Theatre (New York, 
1832), 1, 256. 
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youths, who assemble here for their education. Since the erection 
of West Boston bridge, the distance between these towns is reduced 
from five to little more than three miles. This fact, as 1 have been 
informed by the Governours of the University, has rendered the 
evil, alluded to, still greater. The bustle and splendour of a large 
commercial town are necessarily hostile to study. Theatres, par- 
ticularly, can scarcely fail of fascinating the mind at so early a pe- 
riod of life.* 


Although Dwight does not mention it, Sidney Willard, a stu- 
dent at Harvard from 1794 to 1798, tells us in his recollections 
that the expediency of removing the school to the interior was 
debated by “many thinking persons” after the completion of 
the bridge. Yet the agitation soon surrendered, he says, to a 
“necessary acquiescence in the existing state of things.”’* This 
tacit compromise implied the recognition of several reasons 
why the West Boston Bridge could not be allowed to alter 
Harvard's relations with Boston. A brief examination of these 
causes illuminates the nature of the close relationship between 
Old Cambridge and Boston at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

A simple explanation is that the moral threat to the Canta- 
brigians proved to be mostly illusory. The new bridge did not 
facilitate to any extent student travel to Boston. The road 
leading to the bridge from Cambridge, a new and compara- 
tively desolate one, was not inviting, particularly in winter 
weather; and less arduous ways of reaching Boston were sel- 
dom available. Even as late as 1819, regular communication 


between Boston and Cambridge was confined to a morning 
and an afternoon stage. The attractions of Boston, further- 
more, were offset by the general exclusion of Harvard lads 
from its social activities. The theatre did fascinate some stu- 


5 Travels in New England and New York (New Haven, 1821-1822), 1, 487. 

6 Memories of Youth and Manhood (Cambridge, 1855), 1, 326-328. At one of 
its meetings, the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard debated the question, 
“Whether it would be for the advantage of this University to be situated at a 
greater distance from the Metropolis.”” Oscar M. Voorhees, History of Phi Beta 
Kappa (New York, 1945), 58 
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dents. Joseph Stevens Buckminster, brilliant graduate of the 
Class of 1800 and later a noted Boston minister, walked the 
lonely, uncomfortable distance from Cambridge to Boston 
more than once to see theatrical productions. But the stage 
hardly became a fatal competitor of the College. If a few stu- 
dents suffered from “the dramatic fever,’ Sidney Willard ob- 
serves, they had a disease “not long malignant.” Thus the 
friends and governors of Harvard came to the cautious con- 
clusion that the increased nearness of Boston to Cambridge 
did not seem likely to lower appreciably the moral tone of the 
College Yard." 

More powerful than the moral issue involved in the pro- 
posal for moving the College was the financial one. Although 
Harvard was on firmer fiscal ground than it had been for many 
years, it had no excess wealth and was compelled to look to 
Boston for its chief support. Timothy Dwight, even when de- 
ploring the evils of Boston in its relation to Harvard, remem- 
bered that “the opulence and liberality of the Capital have 
often supplied the pecuniary wants of this institution. .. .”* 
From Harvard's earliest days, when Bostonians had contrib- 
uted a much greater sum in “college corn” to its support than 
the citizens of other communities, their help had been con- 
stant. They had also provided for extraordinary improvements 
and sudden emergencies. In 1764 a calamitous fire destroyed 
Harvard Hall, resulting in the loss of the library and philo- 
sophical apparatus. Without the donations from Bostonians 
for replacements, noteworthy in a colonial civilization for tan- 


gible presentations of books and equipment, the help received 


from other sources would hardly have sufficed to put the in- 
stitution back into operation. Gifts and bequests from indi- 
viduals for special purposes early became traditional. In 1764 
a bequest of one thousand pounds sterling by the merchant 
Thomas Hancock established a chair of Oriental languages at 

’ See Josiah Quincy, Figures of the Past (Boston, 1892), 24; Eliza Buckminster 
Lee, Memoirs of Rev. Joseph Buckminster, D.D., and of His Son, Rev. Joseph 


Stevens Buckminster (Boston, 1849), 92, 105; Willard, 1, 327-328. 
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Harvard, the first professorship founded in an American col- 
lege by a native of the country. Another well-to-do Boston 
merchant, Nicholas Boylston, made a historic gift when he be- 
queathed in his will the sum of fifteen hundred pounds to set 
up a professorship of rhetoric and oratory. Major William 
Erving of Boston endowed a third important chair before 1800, 
the Erving Professorship of Chemistry and Materia Medica. 
Many other benefactions of Bostonians to Harvard could be 
enumerated. The concentration of wealth in Boston, together 
with its proximity to Cambridge, promoted close financial ties 
between the metropolis and the College. A serious risk at- 
tendant upon removing the institution was the inevitable re- 
laxation of these ties and a consequent dwindling in patron- 
age. Boston, moreover, was a fertile source of students for 
Harvard, which drew about one fourth of its total enrollment 
from the capital.® 

Boston's patronage of Harvard from the time of its found- 
ing to after the American Revolution was substantially sup- 
plemented by help from the Mother Country, a fact that is 
significant in the relationship between Boston and Cambridge. 
Always identified in British minds with Boston, the best 
known English community in the colonies, Harvard enjoyed 
through the port city a correspondence with England that was 
of great importance, however small in annual volume. Many 
persons living in 1800 had witnessed England’s concern for 
Harvard after the destructive fire of 1764. In this period they 
had also seen the College become deeply indebted to Thomas 


Hollis of Lincoln’s Inn for patronage as consequential as that 
bestowed by Thomas Hancock and other native sons. A re- 
publican in his political principles, Hollis explained that his 
gifts to Harvard, totalling over fourteen hundred pounds ster- 
ling, were inspired by his affection for the “good and brave 
people” of Massachusetts and, in particular, Boston. His hope 
was that a “manly education” for the youth of the community 


® See Samuel Eliot Morison, Founding of Harvard College (Cambridge, 1935), 
317; Josiah Quincy, History of Harvard University (Cambridge, 1840), 1, pas 
sim; Willard, 1, 326; Dwight, 1, 506 
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would keep out the “spirit of luxury.”’ The beneficence of Hol- 
lis was not solely a matter of principle with him, for it fol- 
lowed a tradition established in the Hollis name, there being 
in all six benefactors of the same name and fam ub- 
scribed gifts for the improvement of the College. By far the 
most important of this group was an earlier Thomas Hollis, 
who from 1719 to 1731 made contributions to Harvard 
amounting to around five thousand pounds Massachusetts cur- 
rency. A portion of this sum was used in setting up the first 
two endowed chairs, one of divinity and another of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy. Behind this Thomas Hollis 
lay almost a century of continuous communication between 
England and Harvard. For contrary to what has often been 
stated, as Harvard's latest historian explains, the Restoration 
did not result even temporarily in the isolation of the College 
from England. Although at the end of the eighteenth century 
Harvard's relations with England had changed, the long his- 
tory of English interest was one more facet of the communion 
between Harvard and Boston." 

The benefits that the College gained the more easily be- 
cause of its close affiliations with Boston were of incomparable 
advantage. Yet the most fundamental reason for retaining Har- 
vard at Cambridge is to be found not in the College’s tangible 
indebtedness to the capital but in the spiritual and intellec- 
tual bonds that existed between them. We can perceive vari- 
ous evidences of these subtler affinities. 

The most superficial, though perhaps the most convincing, 
was the annual festival of Commencement, an event of im- 
portance for all eastern Massachusetts but particularly for 
Boston and Cambridge. ‘It is a day of joy for Boston,” Jean 
Brissot discovered; ‘‘almost all its inhabitants assemble in Cam- 
bridge.” * With the shops and banks of Boston closed for the 
occasion, Boston gentlemen, whether Harvard graduates or 

10 See Quincy, History of Harvard, n, 492-493, 146-147; Morison, Harvard 
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not, customarily migrated to Cambridge at the time of the mid- 
summer celebration. There they entertained friends in the 
rooms of Porter’s Tavern, or were entertained by Cambridge 
residents at large house parties; at the same time the less priv- 
ileged classes enjoyed a full-fledged carnival on the Common. 
For the Commencement ceremonies proper, the more erudite 
and dignified members of the throng which had gathered in 
Cambridge sat in the old Congregational meeting house to 
hear the graduates speak their honor parts. Afterwards the 
feasting and drinking were vigorously resumed. In the in- 
stitution of Commencement, righteously but unjustly con- 
demned by Sidney Willard as “an incongruous mixture of 
men and things,”?* we see a ritualistic expression of the at- 
tachment between Boston and Cambridge. Cambridge’s ama- 
teur historian, John Holmes, was not simply being facetious 
when he said of the traditional Commencement, “The at- 
mosphere . . . created in the interests of literature was to the 
true devotee of Commencement what the flavor of the holo- 
caust was to the pious ancient.” ** 

No members of a Commencement audience were more at- 
tentive to the literary exercises than the members of the Bos- 
ton ministry; no ties which allied Boston and Harvard were 
stronger than those that existed in the persons of these clergy- 
men. They were the admiration of Boston laymen, who were 
quite conscious of the traditions of eloquence and learning 
perpetuated in the city’s pulpits by Harvard graduates. Among 
the greatest of these had been Increase Mather, Thomas Prince, 
Jonathan Mayhew, and Charles Chauncy. Around 1800, Wil- 
liam Emerson, father of Ralph Waldo Emerson, was at the 
First Church, James Freeman at King’s Chapel, Peter Thacher 
at the Brattle Street Church, John Thornton Kirkland, soon 
to be president of Harvard, at the New South, Jeremy Bel- 
knap at the Federal Street Church, Samuel West at the Hollis 

12 Memories, 1, 251. 


13 William Roscoe Thayer, editor, Letters of John Holmes to James Russell 
Lowell and Others (Boston and New York, 1917), xxii. 
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Street Church, and Simeon Howard at the West Church. All 
graduates of Harvard, they were closely devoted to their Alma 
Mater. Their devotion carried weight, for no less than their 
noted predecessors they occupied a central position in the com- 
munity. On a visit to Boston in the early 1800's the Reverend 
William Bentley of Salem, possibly moved by a twinge of jeal- 
ousy, remarked that the Bostonians “never fail to give the pub- 
lic compliments to their ministers.”'* This deference was 
strongly felt; for, even though they were losing their fascina- 
tion with the doctrinal exposition of the Scriptures, Bostoni 
ans continued to be intensely concerned with the application 
of intellect to religion. Respect for the heritage of learning 
represented by Harvard was, therefore, firmly sustained in the 
Boston community by its ministers who were former Canta- 
brigians. 

But the consanguinity between the Boston pulpits and Har- 
vard increasingly shared its primacy with an institutional de- 
velopment that began in the late eighteenth century. This was 
the rise in Massachusetts of various learned societies whose ac- 
tive memberships were in good part drawn from the faculty of 
the College and the ministers and professional men of the cap- 
ital. The first of these organizations founded to meet the in- 
tellectual needs of the new nation was the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. Established by an act of the Massachu- 
setts General Court in 1780, this society held four meetings 
annually, in January and May in Boston, and in August and 
November at Harvard. James Bowdoin of Boston, Harvard 
graduate, legal and political figure, and later Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, was the first president; Joseph Willard, Harvard's 
president, served as vice-president and corresponding secre- 
tary. Among its members were outstanding Harvard faculty 
members: Dr. John Warren, Professor of Anatomy and Sur- 
gery; Aaron Dexter, Professor of Chemistry and Materia Medi- 
ca; Samuel Williams, Hollis Professor of Mathematics; and the 
Reverend Edward Wigglesworth, Hollis Professor of Divinity. 


14 Diary of William Bentley (Salem, 1q07-1914), "1, 321 
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Illustrious Bostonians among the charter members included 
the Reverend Charles Chauncy and other prominent clergy- 
men, as well as several lay dignitaries, notably William Cush- 
ing, Theophilus Parsons, James Sullivan, and Caleb Strong, 
all well known in law and politics. Thus the American Acad- 
emy, centered in the Boston-Cambridge area, was chiefly in- 
fluenced by the intellectual disposition of that region. Simi- 
larly, the Massachusetts Historical Society, founded in 1791, 
was largely the result of co6peration among men of the Boston 
community. Its principal founder, the Reverend Jeremy Bel- 
knap, a graduate of Harvard, had moved to Boston to become 
pastor of the Federal Street Church. Other founders included 
the ministers John Eliot, James Freeman, and Peter Thacher, 
the merchant William Tudor, Sr., and the historian George 
Richards Minot—all Harvard graduates and Bostonians. James 
Winthrop, librarian at the College, was also a founder.*® 
Other learned societies formed in Massachusetts in the post- 
Revolutionary era show the same intimacy between Boston 
and Cambridge. The Massachusetts Society for Promoting Ag- 
riculture, incorporated in 1792, owed its existence to a num- 
ber of Boston lawyers and merchants whose interests were 
characterized by the breadth of interests typical of the eight- 
eenth-century outlook. When the Professorship of Natural 
History was set up at Harvard in 1805, a logical step was the 
appointment of the trustees of the Society for Promoting Ag- 
riculture to the board of visitors. To the same board was ap- 
pointed the President of the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
an organization dominated by Boston physicians who were al- 
so on the faculty of the Harvard Medical School. The Massa- 
chusetts Humane Society, incorporated in 1791 (though ac- 
tually founded five years earlier), likewise assumed a Boston- 
Cambridge complexion. Recognizing the dual motivation of 


scientific and religious inquiries, this organization provided 


for the delivery and publication of annual addresses prepared 


15 See Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1, xx-xxii; 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 1791-1835, 1, vii-xxiii 
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alternately by physicians and clergymen. Prominent among its 
speakers were those drawn from the Harvard medical faculty 
and the Boston clergy.** 

Besides the learned societies, two or three literary, or quasi- 
literary, associations existed in Boston before the turn of the 
century. One was a group which baldly identified itself as “‘a 
Society for Compiling a Magazine in the town of Boston.” In 
existence from November, 1783, to May, 1785, this combina- 
tion of clerical, professional, and business men of Boston and 
Cambridge commenced the Boston Magazine in 1784. The 
magazine, whose content was chiefly antiquarian, failed in 
1786 after the regular meetings of the society that supported 
it had ceased. Among its editors and contributors were the 
ministers Howard, Eliot, and Freeman, and the historian Mi- 
not.’ The members of the ‘Society for Compiling a Maga- 
zine” were associated at the same time in the Wednesday Eve- 
ning Club, founded in 1776. This club, predecessor of the Cen- 
tury Club, was discovered by Joseph Dennie when he was in 
Boston in 1797 to be only a “would-be literary club."’** It is 
not surprising that the talk of the Wednesday Evening Club 
sounded jaded to Dennie, a brilliant conversationalist accus- 
tomed to the repartee of the celebrated Walpole Literary Club. 
But the tone of Boston's literary life was rising. Within a few 
years Dennie, as editor of the Port Folio in Philadelphia, 


would be noticing “with applause, a Literary Journal of a 


most respectable character, published at Boston, entitled “The 
Monthly Anthology,’ combining the characters of a Magazine 
and a Review... .”’?* To this early magazine some of the best 


16 See Percy Wells Bidwell and John L. Falconer, History of Agriculture in 
the Northern United States, 1620-1860 (Washington, D. C., 1925), 185; Josiah 
Bartlett, “An Historical Sketch of the Progress of Medical Science .. . in Mas- 
sachusetts .” Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 2nd Series, 
1, 212-116, 120. 

17 See Samuel A. Green, “The Boston Magazine,” Proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, and Series, xvmi, 326-330 

18 Quoted from a letter of Dennie to Jeremiah Mason dated August 25, 1797, 
Letters of Joseph Dennie, edited by Laura Green Pedder (Orono, Me., 1936), 163 


1% Port Folio, v (August 2, 1805), 238 
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minds of Boston and Cambridge contributed, uniting to this 
end in an organization known as the Anthology Society. Still 
another literary group on the Boston-Cainbridge scene at the 
end of the eighteenth century was the Harvard chapter of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society. Chartered in 1781, the chapter's an- 
niversary celebrations, regularly observed from 1782, were 
more than once notable occasions in American literary his- 
tory. Perhaps the most famous performance during the first 
twenty years of the meetings was Robert Treat Paine’s recita- 
tion of his ode called ‘““The Ruling Passion.”’ But the notorious 
Paine was an anomalous figure on the Phi Beta Kappa plat- 
form. More representative performers were such worthies as 
John Lowell, John Quincy Adams, the Reverend William 
Emerson, and others who regaled the academicians with ora 
tory or verse in the 1780's and 1790's. Like Commencement 
the Phi Beta Kappa anniversary, though less general in its ap- 
peal, drew a cosmopolitan audience.” 

Finally, what rendered the relationship between Boston 
and Cambridge secure at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was ihe long presence in the area of a well-rooted, homo- 
geneous population. Although its inhabitants increased in 
number by about fifteen thousand between 1790 and 1810, 
Boston showed very little admixture of foreign elements with 
its original English stock. Considerably less than two thou- 
sand blacks constituted the Negro population. There were a 
few Spanish and Portuguese Jews in the city; and occasionally 
from 1794 to 1809 it was chosen as a haven by refugees from 
France and the West Indies. But until thirty or forty years later 
foreigners in Boston were mostly stray wayfarers, who were 


willing to remain despite their circumscribed opportunities 
in a self-contained society. One Bostonian, writing as late as 
1809 in the guise of a French immigrant to America, points up 
the situation: 


20 See Catalogue of the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, Alpha of Mas- 
sachusetts, with the Constitution, the Charter, Extracts from the Records, His- 
torical Documents and Notes (Cambridge, 1912), 118-119, et passim. 
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Philadelphia, New York, and Baltimore, possess such a mixed pop- 
ulation of English, lrish, French and Germans, that to a stranger 
the state of society appears, with slight modifications, to be the 
same as that of the middling and lower classes of Europe. Here [in 
Boston] there are more original traits, and a peculiar cast of charac- 
ter.™ 


That one young Boston poet exaggerated even the limited mi- 
gration to the city indicates the jealous compactness of his 
deeply self-conscious society: 

Knaves from all quarters; fools from every sphere, 

Make this the focus, and concentrate here. 


See, lo! they come in armies to the shore, 
This blest AsyLUM soon can hold no more.?2 


What was true of Boston's populace was even truer of that of 


tiny Cambridge, which had under twenty-five hundred resi- 
dents in 1810 and only around three thousand by 1820. The 
Cambridge of James Russell Lowell's boyhood was “so purely 


indigenous” that the town barber “had a certain exotic charm, 
a kind of game flavor, by being a Dutchman.” Asa result, Low- 
ell comments, “Life flowed in recognized channels, narrower 
perhaps, but with all the more individuality and force.’ ** The 
strong sympathies between Boston and Cambridge existed at 
the inception of the nineteenth century in the matrix of an 
almost pure racial and social heritage. 

So Boston and Old Cambridge stood at the end of the first 
decade of the American Republic, rooted in the consciousness 
of a close and promising relationship. The issue of Harvard's 
removal from Cambridge had a preordained outcome. As Sid- 
ney Willard concludes his discussion of it: 

21 William Tudor, “To the Editors of the Anthology,” Monthly Anthology 
and Boston Review, vu (December, 180g), 382. For statistics on Boston’s popu- 
lation see Oscar Handlin, Boston’s Immigrants, a Study in Acculturation (Cam- 
bridge, 1941), 32-33, et passim 

2 Winthrop Sargent, Boston, a Poem (Boston, 1803), 12 


25 “Cambridge Thirty Years Ago,” Complete Writings (Boston and New York, 


1904), 1, 20, 21 
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Indeed the sympathies between the literary men and patrons of 
literature in Boston and the learned Faculty at the University were 
too binding to be severed without violence. The removal of Har- 
vard from Cambridge was not only impracticable, it was virtually 
impossible. The ties between the academical and the political cap- 
ital . . . became more and more strengthened by the intercom- 
munity of the learned, and by union in scientific, literary and chari- 
table associations, and put at rest all schemes of separation.* 


The connections between Boston and its quiet academic sub- 
urb had from the time of the founding generation fostered an 
intense yet intellectual provincialism that had resulted in 
the Boston-Cambridge community's becoming, in Willard’s 
phrase, an “‘intercommunity of the learned,” assuming in 
the firmness of its affiliations the cohesion and stability of a 
cultural hegemony within the New England world. With the 
founding of the Republic and the development of our na- 
tional existence, this affiliation could not fail to make an im- 


press upon American civilization. 


24 Memories, 1, 328. 





GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY: 
GENTEEL EXILE 


R. B. HOVEY 


_ HERE is something startling,” wrote George Edward 
Woodberry at thirty-three, ‘in the spectacle of the gifted 
and trained mind absorbed in its pursuit of imaginative de- 
light, heedless of the humble muscle which was meanwhile 
building up a great nation.’"* He had no intention of being 
autobiographical. And yet, perhaps no one can better sum up 
Woodberry’s career in relation to American !etters than he 
has done for himself in this single sentence. Of course, much 
more can be said of this author of some twenty books, for he 
possessed integrity of intellect and an uncommon degree of 
critical acumen.’ His vocation as a man of letters, however, led 
him into a pathetic misunderstanding of his times. Loneliness 
and the sense that he was an exile both in time and place 
haunted him always.* By the very rigidity with which he clung 
to his outworn idealism, Woodberry brought unhappiness up- 
on himself and put a mote in his critic’s eye. His place is among 
those Americans who attended college during the first decade 
or two after the Civil War, took seriously their education in 
the old ideals, and then suddenly found themselves ill- 
equipped for survival in a new world to which they were 
strangers. We sometimes forget that Ernest Hemingway's is 
not the only “lost generation.” 

Born in 1855, at Beverly, the Massachusetts town founded 
by his seventeenth-century ancestors, Woodberry inherited 
the moral seriousness of the Puritans. A true son of New Eng- 

1“The Fortunes of Literature under the American Republic,” The Fort- 
nightly Review, xx1x (new series, 1888), 607. 


2 This essay does not purpose a rounded estimate of Woodberry’s career, or 
even of all his writings on American literature. Justice will soon be done Wood 
berry in a full-length biography now in preparation by Mr. Joseph Doyle of 
Mountainville, N. Y 

3 Van Wyck Brooks, New England: Indian Summer (New York, 1940), 184-203, 
448-450 
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land, he passed from Phillips Exeter to Harvard, to both of 
which he was deeply attached all his life. While he was a stu- 
dent at Harvard, which he entered in 1872, his literary ability 
was brought to the attention of James Russell Lowell, who 
made him his protégé. Charles Eliot Norton and Henry Adams 
were also his masters. ‘Adams,’ Woodberry wrote when he was 
sixty-four, “ ‘formed’ my mind on its intellectual side, as Nor- 
ton did on the aesthetic.’’* 

Woodberry encountered Brahmin culture just as its decay 
was setting in.. Though Boston was still determining literary 
standards, the venerable, aristocratic tradition was disinte- 
grating under the impact of the newer industrialism then re- 
shaping post-bellum America. The old ardor of the reformers 
had died with the Civil War; adventurous minds were few. 
The Brahmins found their glorious past far more interesting 
than the tracitionless frontier. Frightened by the immigrant 
hordes and but remotely connected with industrial enterprise, 
the Brahmin temper insulated itself ever more securely in its 
provincialism. It was the period of the genteel tradition. 

That tradition was both a social pattern and a critical posi- 
tion. The genteel writers accepted the conventionalized ethics 
of polite society. The ends of art must be consonant with those 
of the dominant class and beneficial to its stability. Earlier, 
Longfellow, in his “Defense of Poetry,”’ had argued that lit- 
erature is an escape into a pleasanter and more peaceful world 
where we can rest from the labors of the day, a view to which 
his post at Harvard gave academic sanction. Literature was to 
idealize life, to abstract from the welter of experience only 
such romantic and imaginative elements as would adorn and 
uplift, and to eschew all that might be ugly and debased. The 
model of the genteel writers was the older James Russell Low- 
ell, a gentleman, an academician, a traditionalist, a man who 
had forgotten his youthful radicalisms. Lowell, who hated 
realism and later became antagonistic to the tendencies of 


¢ Walter De La Mare, editor, Selected Letters of George Edward Woodberry 
(Boston and New York, 1933), 189. 
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democracy, seems never to have guessed that social history 
might explain why certain prized literary values would flour- 
ish in one period and wither in another. Victorian prudish- 
ness and an inability to sympathize with the experimental in 
art were other characteristics of the genteel tradition.* Finally, 
and derivative of the provincialism of the Eastern Seaboard, 
where the genteel writers had their strongholds, was a marked 
cultural colonialism: on the one side, a subservience to things 
English, and, on the other, lack of vital contact with the rest of 
the American scene. 

A carefully nurtured plant of this thin, tired soil, the young 
Woodberry was suddenly uprooted and pushed into the great 
prairie of the West. At the age of twenty-two he took a pro- 
fessorial chair at the University of Nebraska, which to his 
sensitive and passionately idealistic nature, must have seemed 
rude and callow indeed. The transplanting threatened dis- 
aster, and Woodberry wrote to his old teacher for solace. 
“There is no fear of your becoming barbarous,” Norton re- 
assured him. “You will come back more fastidious (I trust) 
than ever. I do not expect to see you with war-paint and feath 
ers.’’ Norton's chief consolation for the miseries of his former 
student now at Lincoln was this: “What a chance it affords to 
study Primitive Institutions!'’* But the young professor was 
not thus to be won over to a study of history in the raw. As 
soon as he could, Woodberry fled back to the East, where, he 
felt, “there are still remnants of Puritan good taste.’’* How 
close he got to the conditions and temper of the West can be 
gleaned from his essay, ““The Ride,’ reminiscent of his days 
beyond the Mississippi. He had seen cowboys “whose resolute 
habit sat on them like cotillion grace.’’* Of a meal shared with 
a poor Missouri family, he wrote: “It was a humble dwelling— 

5 See Bernard Smith, Forces in American Criticism (New York, 1939), 34-46, 
235-242, 259-265. 


6Sara Norton and M. A. De Wolfe Howe, editors, The Letters of Charles 
Eliot Norton (Boston and New York, 1913), "1, 74 


7 Woodberry, Selected Letters, introd.. xxvi-xxvii 


* The Ride” is one of the essays in Woodberry’s Heart of Man (New York, 
18QQ9), 266 
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almost the humblest. . . . It was a rude table and a lowly roof; 
but when I arose I was glad to have been at such a board, tak- 
ing a stranger's portion but not like a stranger. It was to be 
near the common lot, and the sense of if was as primitive as the 
smell of the upturned earth in spring.’’* In later years Wood- 
berry spoke of the West as “almost like a foreign country.” 

During the eighties and nineties he was regularly contrib- 
uting articles and reviews to the Atlantic and the Nation; and 
among his acquaintances were Aldrich and Stedman and Cur- 
tis and Godkin. In 1891 he was made Professor of Comparative 
Literature at Columbia University, a post he held for thir- 
teen years, doing work there which was being paralleled by 
Barrett Wendell of Harvard. At Columbia, Woodberry was 
an eminently successful teacher, a fact attested by such wit- 
nesses as Joel E. Spingarn and John Erskine, who began as his 
students. In later life, Woodberry drifted back to his gray old 
house in Beverly, occasionally sojourning in the lands of the 
Mediterranean. Until his death in 1930 he lived in semi-re- 
tirement, and eked out a livelihood as itinerant teacher, lec- 
turer, and writer. His dream had always been to be a poet; yet 
his several volumes of verse are largely ignored now, and to 
Van Wyck Brooks they seem ‘“‘rather a distillation of all the 
other Victorian poets than anything individual or new.’’”® It 
appears that his reputation will endure longest for his excel- 
lent biographies of Hawthorne, Poe, and Emerson, and for 
some of his critical essays.” 

The philosophy by which Woodberry lived, which he ex- 
pressed in his poems, and which was pre-eminent in much of 
his critical writing was one of idealism interestingly mixed 
with notions about race. Explicitly a Platonist, and with a 

® Heart of Man, 293. 


10 New England: Indian Summer, 449. For a sympathetic treatment of Wood 
berry’s verse, see Louis V. Ledoux, George Edward Woodberry: a Study of his 
Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1917) 

11 See F. O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance (New York, 1941), xix. Mr. 
Doyle, who has assisted me with this essay, informs me that in a conversation 
with him the late Hervey Allen expressed a similar view of Woodberry’s work 
on Poe. 
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strong predilection for system-making, he posited two worlds: 
the realm of the actual, of nature, the area of scientific inves- 
tigation wherein are discovered the laws of the physical uni- 
verse; and the realm of the ideal wherein the arts discover and 
express the laws of human order. Through the beauty and 
truth of ideal art, which sets forth as a spiritual order the in- 
vincible truths of personality, we are inspired to virtue. In the 
highest reaches of ideal art there is, moreover, an almost su- 
perhuman emphasis upon the wisdom and virtue that are the 
goals of a race's effort. In each age stands a genius at the heart 
of its expression: a Plato, a Virgil, a Dante, a Shakespeare. 
These doctrines were given their first formal exposition in “A 
New Defense of Poetry,’’ published in 1899."* To this philos- 
ophy Woodberry always adhered, adapting it, as time passed, 
to the changing currents in American thought. 

Four years later, in The Torch: Eight Lectures on Race 
Power in Literature, delivered before the Lowell Institute of 
Boston, Woodberry gave the best exposition of his theory. 
The “torch” is that of Piatonism. As the subtitle indicates, 
however, notions about race have become an increasingly sali- 
ent part of Woodberry’s theorizing. This is no surprise. Dur- 
ing Woodberry’s formative years, Herbert Spencer's ideas so 
permeated the American climate of opinion that Woodberry 
could hardly have escaped the influence of the “synthetic phi- 
losophy.”** His fellow students at Harvard perused Spencer’s 
Data of Ethics as eagerly as their fathers, before the Civil War, 
had studied Butler’s Analogy. Three years before Woodberry 
became a freshman, young John Fiske had been lecturing on 
the new philosophy in the Harvard Yard. Spencerian sociology 
emphasized the historical growth of human societies, and re- 
garded the individual as a medium through which the stream 
of life flowed—a grand conception of pervasive unity and 

12 In Heart of Man. 


13 “It was impossible to be active in any field of intellectual work,” writes 
Richard Hofstadter, “in the three decades after the Civil War without master- 
ing Spencer.” See his Social Darwinism in American Thought (Philadelphia, 
1944), 20. 
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growth. Fiske had plunged into Spencer's ‘““Unknowable” to 
assert that the cosmic plan unfolding in the material universe 
compelled belief in a benevolent Providence.** Such ideas are 
fused in The Torch to produce a curious amalgam of Spencer 
spiritualized and of the Christian idea of self-sacrifice. 

Woodberry’s theory is that the race is the real maker of lit- 
erature, and that the ideal destiny of any race is sacrifice. Out 
of the apparently meaningless spectacle of centuries of effort 
and agony ending always in destruction and death, man’s spir- 
it, perceiving that death is the law of life, transforms this fact 
into a spiritual truth: the law of self-sacrifice, operative both 
for individuals and in the course of civilizations. Though 
races die at the moment they reach perfection, they bequeath 
their treasures to the world. This, Woodberry holds, “is the 
largest fact in the moral order of the world; it is the center of 
providence in history.’’** Taking a position not remote from 
Taine’s, Woodberry thus describes the race-mind: 


A conception of the world and an emotional response thereto con- 
stitute the life of the race-mind and fill its consciousness with ideas 
and feelings, but in these there is no element of chance, contin- 
gency, or frailty; there are master-ideas, master-emotions, clothed 
with the power of a long reign over men and imposing themselves 
on each new generation almost with the yoke of necessity. What I 
designate as the race-mind is the sole permanent thing in history— 
is this potentiality of thought and feeling, in any age, realizing it- 
self in states of mind and habits of action long established in the 
race, deeply inherited, and slowly modified. The race-mind is the 
epitome of the past. It contains all human energy, knowledge, ex- 
perience that survives. It is the result of millions of lives whose 
earthly power it stores in one deathless force.** 


Identifying the race-mind with the Platonic realm of Being, 
Woodberry asserts: “Men of genius are great in proportion 


14 V. L. Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought (New York, 1927- 
1930), IN, 198, 208-211. 

15 The Torch, 4.(The lectures did not appear in book form until 1905.) 

16 The Torch, 6. It is a symptom of the times that the exotic Lafcadio Hearn, 
Woodberry’s contemporary, developed a similar theory by weaving together the 
threads of Spencer and Shinto 
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as they share it [the race-mind], and national literatures are 
great in proportion as they embody and express it."’** In the 
remaining lectures he seeks to determine, according to such 
an absolute, the essential value of Spenser, Milton, Words- 
worth, and Shelley. But because Paradise Lost excludes the 
idea of progress, Woodberry's system reduces that epic to an 
antique with which we cannot sympathize, pledged as we are 
to “evolution as the law of all created beings.’’'* 

In contrast to “A New Defense of Poetry,” The Torch em- 
phasizes environment. Previously Woodberry had been criti- 
cized for neglect of this factor. “It is restful and comfortable 
to go with him into the sweetness of literary abstraction,’’ 
wrote one reviewer of the earlier essay, “and try to forget the 
immense realities and tremendous weight of what actually 
counts in the making of human life.’’** Woodberry was pos- 
sibly responding to such criticism. Nevertheless, environ- 
ment, too, has been made spiritual and ideal; and his Pla- 
tonized racism has led Woodberry into over-interpretation 
—demonstrates the historical rather than the literary value of 
the poets considered. “History, as a social fact, is painfully 
concrete,” a critic of The Torch reminded Woodberry, “and 
literature is not always concerned with immutable ideas. Not 
every poet is an embodied abstraction, nor does every period 
issue in perfection.’’*° 

In The Inspiration of Poetry (1906), another series of Low- 
ell Lectures, Woodberry sought to wed an analysis of the po- 
etic impulse to his idealistic system. Again the race-mind con- 
cept is approached in a quasi-scientific manner and set up as 


an absolute criterion. Tracing the origins of poetry to “primi- 


tive psychology,” to the monotonous rhythms controlling the 
social excitement of primordial groups as they chant and dance 
on festal occasions, Woodberry seeks to reconcile the old clas- 
sic doctrine of the poet as divine madman with theories of 

1? The Torch, 7 

18 The Torch, 115 

19 The Independent, 11 (1899), 1307-1308 


20 H. B. Alexander in The Bookman, xxttt (1906), 195-196 
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modern anthropology. Herbert Spencer also lends a hand: re- 
garding emotion as a generator of intelligence, Woodberry 
speaks of “the great function of emotion as an evolutionary ele- 
ment in disengaging and establishing the intellectual powers 
of the race.""** The Platonist is finding a larger place for the 
non-rational in his philosophy; in every lecture is the repeated 
stress upon passion and the unconscious as indispensables in 
the creative process. “Perhaps these studies exaggerate the 
Dionysiac view of poetry,” commented one reviewer, “but 
surely such over-emphasis is salutary at a moment when poetry 
is pretty generally regarded as a futile accomplishment.” ** 
This observation was made in 1910, before the dawn of Amer- 
ica's poetic renascence. Woodberry’s Platonism, however, re- 
mains intact. Only now, the eternal realm of the Ideal has be- 
come identified with the unconscious and with passion. 

In the same year, Woodberry’s friend, Joel E. Spingarn, had 
delivered at Columbia his lecture on “The New Criticism.” 
Wanting to relieve the critic of passing moral and intellectual 
judgment and seeking to brush aside the old paraphernalia of 
historical criticism, Spingarn had asserted that to criticize is, 
simply, to re-create. That is, the critic, in asking two questions 
—what was in the mind of the artist and has he succeeded in ex- 
pressing it?—tries to re-create the work of art as it was in the 
mind of the original maker. In Two Phases of Criticism: His- 
torical and Aesthetic, lectures given a year before the outbreak 
of World War I, Woodberry argues that the new critics have 
raised a dilemma: for truly to re-create in their sense eithe1 
necessitates the deadliness of the historical method or gives 
free reign to the caprice of personal impression. This dilemma 
is avoided by the idealist, who, behind the external image of 
the work of art, seeks the ideal concept, wherein lies the art- 
ist’s personality as well as the eternal essence of any art. 

21“The Inspiration of Poetry” in The Torch and Other Lectures and Ad- 
dresses (New York, 1920), 301-302. 


22 The Nation, x (1910), 460. (Regarding the chronology here: although de- 
livered in 1906, these lectures were not published until 1910; hence the date of 
the review. Page references in this instance are to a volume in the collected edi 
tion of Woodberry’s prose, 1920.) 
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The office of poetry is to idealize life; to connect the objects of 
thought with associations which embellish, dignify, exalt; and to 
keep out of sight, those which debase and deform; to extract from 
the common world, which lies at our feet, the elements of the ro- 
mantic, the impassioned and the imaginative.?* 


This is a dictum of one of Longfellow’s colleagues. Precisely 
seventy years later, Woodberry subscribes to it, letter and 
spirit. 

Two Phases of Criticism constitutes Woodberry’s last stand. 
It is a cogent and explicit defense against the new critics who 
threaten to undermine his idealism. There is a hurried glance 
at Freudianism, and a quick and slightly horrified turning 
away: “Criticism loses itself in biography and medicine, gos- 
sip, chatter, and pathology; and of late that defective, delin- 
quent, degenerate, genius, seems hunted to his lair in the sub- 
conscious self.’’** Likewise, a “hybrid of the sociologists and 
the psychologists” is dismissed. In no way does Woodberry 
really examine and evaluate these novel contributions to 
criticism, of whose future import he is but dimly aware. One 
reviewer has gone to the heart, not of the theory only, but of 
Woodberry himself: “Mr. Woodberry remains, after all, the 
champion of the old feudalistic art, an art which would be 
communal but fails; an art which now loves but also still fears 
the populace.”"** The reviewer has put his finger on Wood- 
berry’s conflict as to both democracy and realism. 


Complementary to Woodberry’s idealism was his antipathy 
to realism. ‘““A New Defense of Poetry” had included an attack 
on the realists and naturalists. These have “no fabric of the 


reason”’; and in replacing “ideal types of manhood by the men 
of the time and the ordered drama of the stage by the medley 
of life” they are denying art itself. In his cyclic theory of the 
history of art, moreover, Woodberry equates realism with 
decadence. He grants, however, that realism has a function: 

23 Professor Hillard’s dictum, 1843, quoted by Bernard Smith in his Forces 
in American Criticism, 48 

24In Heart of Man and Other Papers (New York, 1920), 255 


25 Herbert E. Cory in The Dial, Lix (1915), 98-103 
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its proper subject matter is that part of the observable world, 
good or evil, general or particular, which has not yet been co- 
ordinated in rational knowle« :« os a whole—all that is still un- 
solved, still unintelligible. # ca!ism, so viewed, often rises in 
periods of expanding knowledge, like that of the nineteenth 
century with its interest in history and in evolutionary science. 
“And this new interest has been re-enforced by the attention 
paid, under influences of democracy and philanthropy, to the 
lower and baser forms of life, which has been a new revelation 
of savagery in our midst.” ** 

Implicit in this remark is a caste bias noticeably inconsistent 
with the equalitarianism proclaimed in “Democracy,” an es- 
say published in the volume with “A New Defense.” Also in- 
consistent is Woodberry’s understanding of realism: he has 
identified realism with decline and decadence, and then held 
that realism often rises in periods of expanding knowledge; 
he scarcely implies that such expansive eras are times of de- 
cline marked by decadence in the arts, for the Renaissance 
would have been a case in point. Woodberry sensed that the 
realists were struggling with the actualities of the world in 
which he, too, lived; that they were working to get into some 
kind of pattern the new materials cast up by the tumult of 
the times; but he had not the least intimation that art can 
progress through the experiments of the realists. The realist is, 
after all, a mere mechanic; he tears the block of new marble 
out of the hillside and hauls it to the idealist; only the latter 
is the sculptor of the fair statue. 

That Woodberry’s view of realism became more tolerant 
and inclusive is evidenced in Appreciation of Literature 
(1907), eight years after the ‘““New Defense.” He concedes now 


that in the hands of genius fiction may become great art ap- 


proaching the masterpieces of drama. He regards realistic fic- 
tion as a phenomenon attendant upon the extension of democ- 
racy—and nowhere in his formal writings has Woodberry as- 
serted that the growth of democracy entails a decline in the 


26 Heart of Man, 182 
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arts. The humanitarian Dickens he considers the leader in the 
movement which has brought into literature the figure of the 
common man, and of ‘the least favored, the stricken and aban- 
doned class.” Though there is no hint that Woodberry ever 
read Balzac or Zola with anything like pleasure or that realism 
and naturalism ever won his allegiance, he remarks that the 
French novel, chiefly through these two authors, has exceeded 
the English in comprehensive fullness of the portrayal of life. 
He describes the realistic novel as the “epitome of the modern 
world,” and credits it with “vivifying intellectual interests of 
all kinds.” He has gone far enough afield to commend the Rus- 
sian novel as “‘in itself high both for plot, character, and pas- 
sion.” ** That he achieved this degree of freedom from his pro 
vincialism Woodberry may owe in part to his years at Colum- 
bia—though he never cared for New York and believed that 
his work there had crushed his poetic aspirations.** It was 
during those years in New York that certain critics were stir 
ring interest in a new cosmopolitanism; Woodberry was too 
sensitive and intelligent a critic to remain untouched by the 
electricity in the atmosphere of Manhattan.”° 

This fresh interest on the part of certain New Yorkers is 
only one influence, and rather late at that, on the most sig- 
nificant movement in American letters during Woodberry’s 


career: the rise of realism. A most important factor was the 
development of inductive science in the later nineteenth 
century. Now, Woodberry, though he continually drew upon 
science to buttress his idealistic theorizing, largely ignored in- 
duction, with its plethora of facts. Hence he could hardly sym- 
pathize with the realists’ interest in facts and with the realists’ 


conviction that reality lay in the material world, a world at 
once the stuff of literary art and the subject of science. Nor did 


27 See chapter v, “Fiction,” in Appreciation of Literature (New York, 1907). 

28 Letters, 46, 97, 209-210. 

2° For a discussion of these stirrings, see the chapter “American Fin de Si- 
écle” in Alfred Kazin’s On Native Grounds (New York, 1942). My reference does 
not imply, however, that Woodberry read or associated with these younger 
critics. 
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he perceive that the post-bellum development of science and 
industry, lending momentum to secular democracy, had forced 
a break with our cultural past and was compelling writers and 
thinkers to a critical survey of the actualities of the American 
predicament. He also failed to grasp the larger meaning of the 
swift expansion of America’s literary frontier to the Far West 
and the realists’ impulse to describe life in the new lands. 

Nowhere, in fact, are Woodberry’s limitations as a critic 
more obvious than in his historical writings on American lit- 
erature. In these he reveals not only the inadequacies of his 
systematic idealism and the peculiar dilemma into which his 
own intelligence and sensitivity had led him, but also the dry- 
rot of that genteel tradition of which he was one of the last and 
staunchest defenders.*® The record is at once pathetic and 
amusing. 

In 1888 Woodberry contributed “The Fortunes of Litera- 
ture under the American Republic” to the London Fortnight- 
ly Review." For his British readers the young New Englander 
leveled some severe charges against the literary produce of the 
United States. He deplored the fact that American literature 
lacked the vitality of our national life and failed to represent 
it broadly or deeply. Except for our native humor, our litera- 
ture as well as our criticism, he maintained, was dominated by 
the master spirit of England. His diagnosis was that our cul- 
tivated class exerted no considerable influence on popular 
taste and that the mass of the reading public was imperfectly 
educated. His prescription was that “American civilization 
must realize something of the Athenian ideal if it is to pro- 
duce a national literature worthy of respect.” *? By what wiz- 
ardry the United States of the Gilded Age was to generate, 
even in the Platonic realm of Being, an ideology similar to 
that of ancient Athens Woodberry does not explain. Perhaps 


30 The new humanists are mostly of a later generation, and revive rather 
than continue the tradition. With Woodberry, the line is direct from Lowell. 


31 XXIX (new scries), 606-617 


82 Fortnightly Review, xxix, 616. 
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only Phineas T. Barnum could have explained. Because there 
was truth in his strictures, however, it might be expected that 
in the course of his life Woodberry would be alert for symp- 
toms pointing to possible improvements. He had already noted 
the development of a ‘‘younger and less perfect literature’ re- 
flecting the ‘‘ruder elements” of our civilization—books about 
rough life on the border, vulgar life abroad, and homely mid- 
dle-class life in the East.** On this development he never kept 
his eye. He was later to pay tribute to Bret Harte, but Howells 
and Henry James meant little to him. Like his master Lowell 
—although Woodberry’s sympathies were certainly broader-- 
he devoted most of his criticism to the past. There his heart 
lay. Only too much truth is in Van Wyck Brooks’ remark that 
Woodberry “spoke of American literature as dead and gone.’’** 

Fifteen years after this essay in the Fortnightly, Woodberry 
published America in Literature, one of several such books is- 
sued by professors in the eighties and nineties and at the turn 
of the century. These literary histories were all products of 
the genteel tradition. In bulk, the fol!owing indictments have 
been made against their authors by a recent critic: 


Firstly, that the professors were imitative and intellectually un- 
enterprising. Secondly, that they were provincial. Thirdly, that 
they catered to the prejudices of their communities. Fourthly, that 
they were inclined to snobbishness. Fifthly, that they were loath 
to grapple with ideas, loath to systematize and generalize. Sixthly, 
that they abstracted literature from life, ignoring the environ- 
mental factors in the development of art.*® 


Not all these criticisms can be made of Woodberry: he was not 

without intellectual enterprise, he was far from completely in- 

sensitive to environment, and he generalized and systematized 

rather too much. Even those charges to which he is answerable 

are subject to qualification: for an academician, he was a lib- 

eral; he did, as has been pointed out, feel the newer currents. 
| Fortnightly Review, xx1x, 612. 


34 New England: Indian Summer, 449. 


Bernard Smith, Forces in American Criticism, 262 
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For these reasons, the limitations of America in Literature are 
all the more significant. 

This history omits Thoreau in the chapter on the New Eng- 
land writers. (Thoreau is referred to, later and incidentally, as 
the leader of “the describers of nature.”)** If Barrett Wen- 
dell’s 530-page Literary History of America has only thirteen 
pages on the West, statistically at least Woodberry makes the 
better showing: out of his much briefer 253 pages, there are 
thirty-one devoted to that region. Whereas the Harvard pro- 
fessor ignores the West, Woodberry is patronizing. He writes 
simply that “the ideal imagination, the power to recast truth 
and remake the world, had not arrived in the West, nor indeed 
has it ever arrived there.” ** The earliest original literary im- 
pulse in that region was humor, which fact is explained by 
environment; but Woodberry scarcely indicates that he has 
done much reading in that humor. Mark Twain is relegated 
to a secondary place. He was only a clown; his was “fun for 
fun’s sake’; his extravaganza was no more than “a kind of 
practical joke on the mind.” “Humor that mixes with the 
truth of life is the better bread.” ** Did Woodberry ever sus- 
pect that Huckleberry Finn might have been fitted into his 
literature of ideality? Was he aware that Mark Twain had sat- 
irized some of the things that he, too, hated in the new Ameri- 
ca? If the West had a real artist, he was Bret Harte. (One may 
rely upon Bret Harte; had he not early gained respectability 
with Atlantic Monthly approval?) “He was a visitor from the 
outer world, Eastern-born, and Eastern-bred. The son of a 
Greek professor, . . . etc. etc.”** The other two Westerners 


86 America in Literature (New York, 1903), 201-202. 
87 America in Literature, 156-157. 
38 America in Literature, 160. 


39 America in Literature, 161. Mark Twain rates part of one paragraph; Bret 
Harte, nine pages. In this connection, Lucy L. Hazard has written: “It is well 
known that the fame of such essentially western writers as Bret Harte and Joa- 
quin Miller was greater in proportion to the distance from the locality which 
they described. They were lionized in London while patronized in Boston; pat- 
ronized in Boston while anathematized in Oakland.” The Frontier in American 
Literature (New York, 1927), 183. 
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are Joaquin Miller and—Lew Wallace! ‘“The nascent litera- 
ture of the West lay wholly in the fortunes of these three ro- 
mancers, each in his sphere of the tale, the poem, and the 
novel.’’*® Only Bryant, Cooper, Irving, Poe, Hawthorne, Em- 
erson, Lowell, and Longfellow merit the first rank in Ameri- 
can letters. 

When foreign critics have pointed to writers like Mark 
Twain and Walt Whitman as representative of American gen- 
ius, their error has been one of perspective; the foreigners 
have sought not our conformity to the common type of English 
genius but rather the variation.*' Whitman, not a writer of 
genius, has given expression to the national life only in its 
“democratic crudity”:* 


Whitman had natural poetic force without art; when he forgot his 
camerado réle as the democrat vagabond under whose sombrero 
was all America, he wrote a few fine lyrics; but to foreigners, who 
find in him the nationality they miss in the old group, the result 
must be disappointingly small as the type and outcome of three 
centuries of slowly culminating English toil in a great land; and 
to us at home, gazing half humorously on, when we take time to 
think of it with a moment's passing seriousness, it seems only the 
caricature that deforms the truth.* 


In his concluding chapter, Woodberry notes that our litera- 
ture is without “that dark stress which is shown in the Revolu- 
tionary poets of all Europe.” In Hawthorne alone is there “the 
sense of spiritual peril.” 

An article on American literature, written seven years later, 
contains several interesting developments in Woodberry’s 
views. Melville has earned for himself at least one sentence: 
“The sea novel was developed by Herman Melville (1819- 


+0 America in Literature, 181-182 
41 America in Literature, 239 
42 America in Literature, 203 


‘S America in Literature, 242. Italics are mine. Had Woodberry reflected 
much on how large a percentage of the American populace in 1g00 was of non 
English stock? 


't America in Literature, 197 
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1891) in “Typee’ (1846) and its successors, but these tales, in 
spite of their being highly commended by lovers of adventure, 
have taken no more hold than the work of Simms.” * There 
is neither darkness nor peril of soul in the author of Moby 
Dick? Did Woodberry ever read of the great white whale? Evi- 
dently not; for he can speak of “that quietude, which is so pre- 
vailing a characteristic of American literature, and which pro- 
ceeds from its steady and even flow from sources that never 
knew any disturbances or perturbations. The life, the art, the 
moods are all calm, deep passion is absent.” ** Thoreau, it ap- 
pears, has become a little more important: ‘‘As a hermit type 
he has had some European vogue and shows an increasing hold 
as an exception among men, but his work has little literary 
distinction.” ** The problem of what Thoreau was an excep- 
tion to did not interest Woodberry. Nor has his opinion of 
Whitman altered. Only now—in 1910—he is forced to take 
note of Whitman's growing reputation and of the fact that 
Whitman's naturalism has interested the Germans. “His own 
countrymen, however, steadily refuse to accept him as repre- 
sentative of themselves, and his naturalism is uninteresting 
to them, while on the other hand, a group apparently increas- 
ing in critical authority treats his work as significant.” ** Three 
years earlier, Woodberry had written for the English Men of 
Letters series a fine little biography of Emerson. Did he simply 
regard it as an aberration of genius, better left unmarked, that 
the Concord sage had found the Leaves of Grass decidedly in- 
teresting? Perhaps, for Whitman’s name does not appear in 
this biography. The statements on Mark Twain are equally 
cautious, doubting—even begrudging: ‘“The heir to this [West- 

‘5 The article appeared in the Britannica in 1910. Page references here are 


to the reprint “American Literature: an Encyclopedic View,” in Appreciation 
of Literature and America in Literature (New York, 1921), 278. 

46 Appreciation of Literature and America in Literature, 284. 

47 Appreciation of Literature and America in Literature, 288. Italics are mine. 

48“American Literature: An Encyclopedic View,” 297. (One of the genteel 
littérateurs themselves, Professor H. W. Mabie, published in the same year as 
Woodberry’s a history of American literature in which he gave considerable 
attention to Whitman, some of it quite favorable.) 
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ern] tradition of farce, drollery, and joke was Samuel L. Clem- 
ens .. . who raised it to an extraordinary height of success and 
won world-wide reputation as a great and original humorist. 
His works, however, include a broader compass of humanity 
and reality, and ally him to the masters of humorous crea- 
tion.” ** Is Woodberry expressing his own feelings, or is he 
merely the conscientious encyclopedist? Such a commentary is 
safe now, however; three years before Woodberry wrote, Ox- 
ford University had seen fit to make this clown a Doctor of 
Letters. 

If Woodberry stressed the separation of American litera- 
ture from American life, he emphasized even more the lack 
of power and passion in American books. Of the literary 
achievements of New England he wrote: “No tragedy was 
written, no love poetry, no novel of passion. No literature is 
so maiden-pure.”’ *° This avowed recognition lays bare not only 
Woodberry’s personal dilemma but also the predicament of 
the genteel tradition in the early years of the present century. 
Keen enough to realize that our literature since the Civil 
War lacked force and vitality, he wanted his country to win 
a distinctively American place in the literature of the world; 
to such a purpose he devoted a long and distinguished career. 
But the only means Woodberry saw to this achievement was 
a return to the past, to a literature of ideality, to a literature 
clinging to, not developing out of, tradition—and a provincial 
tradition at that. Seemingly he never pondered Whitman's 
preface to Leaves of Grass, or his “A Backward Glance O’er 
Traveled Roads.”” Though his biography of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne remains to this day unsurpassed, a study which does 
not omit Hawthorne's relations with Melville, it seems that 
Woodberry never read the latter’s review of Mosses from an 
Old Manse.** For he never tackled the problems Whitman 


and Melville struggled with, nor did he ever propose an an- 


49“*American Literature: An Encyclopedic View,” 303. 
50 “American Literature,” 293. 


51 In The Literary World, August 17 and 24, 1850. 
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swer to the questions raised by these forward-looking writers. 

Usually when he criticized authors of the past, Woodberry 
was careful to point out the importance of environment. Yet 
somehow, in his great love for the masterpieces of, for exam- 
ple, ancient Greece, this man of the study and of the library 
forgot that in their literature and art the Greeks, too, had la- 
bored to create order out of the chaos of existence, and that 
they had not dreamed books and statues and temples out of the 
pages of Plato. Woodberry wanted vitality in our literature, 
but vitality in the abstract—much as he loved equalitarian de- 
mocracy in the abstract but loathed its concrete expression in 
the ‘“crudity” of Whitman. He shied away from the truth that 
literature derives its vitality by dealing with life directly. He 
failed to perceive the truth that only as writers deal with the 
life their people are living can their books become truly an 
expression of the people. One waits in vain throughout Wood- 
berry’s formal writings for sounds of the tumultuous times 
he lived in, but only now and then do faint and decently sub- 
dued echoes penetrate the walls of the professor's study.** 
And yet, concomitant with Woodberry’s career were the 
Haymarket Riot, the accelerated development of industrial- 
ism, the closing of the frontier, the rise of Populism, the panic 
of 1893, the Spanish-American War, the rebirth of imperial- 
ism the world over, the advent of the muckrakers, and the se- 
ries of international crises increasing the nervous tension of 
the world. All of these symptoms and forces, gigantic movers 
so swiftly reshaping the fundamentals of American life, Wood- 
berry was largely indifferent to or unaware of. He was pecu- 
liarly blind to the real import of the literature then in the mak- 
ing. One may partly excuse him, de gustibus. Whether or not 

52 There is incidental protest against jingoism in Two Phases of Criticism, 
and the melting pot question is touched upon in America in Literature. A lec- 
ture given in 1911, Wendel! Phillips: the Faith of an American, contains liberal 
sentiments aplenty; yet even these, one fears, may be more ideal than real, are 
not quite concrete enough, lack flesh and blood. More important, the relation 


of such sentiments and ideals to the literature of protest rising all around him, 
Woodberry simply does not perceive. 
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his tastes approved, however, if he were troubled by the lack 
of passion, vitality, and representativeness in American litera- 
ture, Woodberry might have kept an eye open for what the 
younger writers were doing. He could scarcely have failed to 
see that they had force and sought to deal with the living 
America, however crude and clumsy was their art. He missed 
Emily Dickinson and Stephen Crane and Frank Norris and 
Theodore Dreiser and Edwin Arlington Robinson. The “new” 
poetry was not for him.** He could praise Wharton's Ethan 
Frome and Frost's North of Boston, yet could not help resent- 
ing these realistic studies of a “degenerate” New England; 
they may be true pictures, he rationalized, but they did not 
express ‘the New England worth remembering.’ ** 

It is illuminating nonetheless to note that there were times 
when Woodberry’s own mood was identical to that of the 
American realists and naturalists he so much detested. The 
evidence is to be found in a personal letter written in 1911 to 
his old friend Spingarn on the occasion of the latter’s leaving 
Columbia University through, so it seems, an injustice done 
him. Woodberry is concerned more with the effect this bitter 
experience may have on his friend’s character than with its 


effect on his fortunes. He writes that Spingarn has gained: 


. a knowledge that could not have come to you so profoundly 
and keenly in any other way, of the real nature of human affairs, 
the brutal reality of power, the mechanical move of it, its lack of 
conscience, its essential servility, its freedom from moral as well 
as legal restraint, in one word—tyranny, which in one form or an- 
other seems to me the master of the world. It is as native to the 
good as to the bad, to the respectable as to the vicious, and in the 
good and respectable it seems to reach its maximum of evil. .. . 


53 How close was the later Woodberry'’s mood to that of Robinson! But see 
Woodberry's Letters: “Vachel Lindsay and Carl Sandburg, the heirs of Whit- 
man and Reilly, are the pillars of the new day (so to speak); and as for me, I 
am a Hercules, holding up the Antaeus of Idealism till he dies of lack of air 
in a dehumanized super-ether! . . . What if it be true that our older literature 
was merely a back-flow from Europe, and the future really is rooted in Mark 
Twain and Missouri!” (220-221) 

84 John Erskine, George Edward Woodberry: An Appreciation (New York, 
1930), 6. 
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But something of the hollowness of our state, | mean, of the sys- 
tem of control that wealth has developed in the community—you 
must realize; and more easily the moral hollowness of what goes 
on in the name of character in respectable circles.** 


Did Woodberry ever guess that here he had virtually formu- 
lated the creed of those writers whose works, when he did not 
ignore them, sorely distressed him? But this is a page from 
Woodberry’s private life. Two years later he was lecturing 
idealism! 

Only the first World War blasted him from his Platonic 
heights. After that, however, his days as a writer were largely 
past. One must turn to his letters for an understanding of the 
older man, and they are melancholy reading indeed."* More 
and more does Woodberry believe that his best nature has 
been frustrated, the poet within him stifled in an unfriend- 
ly world, himself and his life’s work failures both. He feels 
out of touch with an America that has no use for him. Malaise 
gnaws at him because he cannot go as a fighting soldier in 
World War I, for he knows that the ideals of his life are at 
stake. He envies friends like Spingarn who can enter active 
service. He is delighted when a Red Cross ambulance serving 
in his beloved Italy has been named after him. Yet he is nearly 
desperate. 


I can see [he writes in March of 1918] that the war has worn into 
me as bands cut into the flesh. It isn’t so much “hate,” but a dull, 
speechless despair of good—an infinite disillusion, that, coming in 
the rear of so much personal disaster, preys on my “spirit of men.” 
There is, of course, some private grief—but, beside that, there is a 
sort of strewn wreckage all along the dark coast of thought and 
hope.*? 


»A Scholar's Testament: Two Letters from George Edward Woodberry to 
Joel E. Spingarn (privately printed at the Troutbeck Press), Armenia, N. Y., 
1931 (with an introduction by Lewis Mumford), 8-9. See also John Erskine’s 
discussion of this letter and of the quarrel at Columbia which inspired it, My 
Life as a Teacher (Philadelphia, 1948), 104-111. 

56 The published Woodberry letters are mostly those of his later years, fol- 
lowing his retirement from Columbia. 


57 Letters, 190. 
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“I begin to realize now what a scene of blood and tragedy all 
human history is.’’** (He had once defined history as “in pure 
fact, an artistic process’’!**) His world is gone now. 


And the Western peoples have passed into an economic stage of 
which the political and social features are an undiscovered world, 
but what a tragedy! The spiritual values that I have most prized 
—do they not seem disappearing, literature, art, the ideals of the 
humanistic life?* 


More terrible is his prophetic vision: 


I wonder if the world is not approaching a series of “great wars” 
of which this is only the first, due to science and human inepti- 
tude for great power suddenly acquired (as in the nouveaux 
riches), a periad of great wars! . . . It will tax Providence, if any- 
thing can, to straighten it out... . Personally, I must say I look for 
a period of incessant wars—chaos worse confounded never held the 
people and races of mid-Europe in such a grip, and there’s Asia 
and Africa to come!® 


He is a lost man. What has happened to his old, humane 
New England? Was not that America? ‘But Meredith says, 
“These United States begin at Pittsburgh.’ Dear me, but was 
he right?’’** Theodore Roosevelt has taught Woodberry that 
he is not even an American, but only ‘“‘a colonial American.” 

He is undoubtedly a “has-been.” ““My books are largely 
out-of-print, or sold as ‘surplus stock,” my poems often de- 
clined; it is the old story of the literary career.”’** He writes to 
a younger friend about his second Hawthorne study: 


The “Hawthorne” was the work of a year ago’s autumn. I wonder 
how old-fashioned he seems to your generation. . . . I suppose Haw- 
thorne seems to you as antediluvian as the elder Dana did to me! I 


58 Letters, 19%. 

59 The Torch, 40. 

60 Letters, 215. 

61 Letters, 157, 215. (Written during or shortly after World War I.) 


62 Letters, 153. (The friend referred to is the late Hoosier novelist and dip- 
lomat, Meredith Nicholson.) 


63 Letters, 207. 
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can’t keep up. Has Democracy ruined literature at last? Would 
Plato be admitted a citizen by the Bolsheviki? Was Athens or 
Florence or even the U.S. before 1900 ever a democracy? What 
questions! 


The concrete of this equalitarianism is indeed hard! 


And this new doctrine that the world is for the workmen. Dear me! 
I dare say it may be, after all! I am getting used to the idea that I 
am an aristocrat, and have been served by slaves all my life, with- 
out knowing it; but I seem to be pretty well deserted now, and not 
to have profited much by my opportunities for plunder of the 
masses—only an “intellectual” now to be stuck up against a wall 
and shot. And all my life—poor deluded man-I have cried bella 
libertd, just like Caliban! Can you understand how we civilisés 
came to be such deceived and almost wicked people, taking our 
joy in beauty, order, what we thought was justice and charity, 
when all the time we were merely food for bombs, when the true 
Lord really came!® 


That Woodberry developed in his later years a certain mel- 
low detachment brightened by a sense of humor somewhat 
mollifies the pathos of these outpourings. They are neverthe- 
less the death rattle of the genteel tradition. In the misery 
of such exile Woodberry finds company in The Education of 
Henry Adams. 


How quickly we pass! Henry Adams writes as “in the world, but 
not of it.” The Adamses were our first “internationalists” as a 
family—and he was a chip of the original fibre. What did he come 
to, except “the eternal discard’? . . . His career, as a life in action, 
was a failure, but he made a good fight. What an intellectual crea- 
ture he was! Somehow, I begin to think, looking life over, that 
even a failure may have some aspects of a career."* 


Such were the letters written by the aging Woodberry from 
his old home in Beverly. He turns to his ancient love: “Plato, 
however, will have to do for me now. “The Nature of the 


64 Letters, 204. 
65 Letters, 218. (Written in June, 1919.) 
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Physical Universe’ may go hang! The new age is quite beyond 
me, from way-back.”** One does not begrudge the elderly 
bachelor whatever comfort he may find in the Great Acade- 
mician. 

But the cosmos evolves its plan, bringing Progress always. 
Progress comes—even to tranquil little Beverly. The quiet of 
the ancestral home—where electric light had not been in- 
stalled until 1925, at which date Woodberry was “not quite 
used yet to reading by it”—that pleasant quiet has been dis- 
turbed by the widening of the street for “the new demon of 
the world, the automobile.” A highway is being constructed, 
leading to the Athens of America; his tall hedge has been sacri- 
ficed to Progress also; and a section has been hewn from the 
corner of the crossroads where his home stands. Thus did the 
“never-dying fire’ alight on Woodberry’s corner. ‘“The work 
is done,” he wrote to a friend. “And lo! in the centre (but much 
off it, in fact) rises a ‘monument,’ white wood, and at its head 
flares, day and night, a dancing flame; I can see it any minute, 
and so it will be forever and forever. On the monument I read 
the will of the Gods. “To Boston!’ I see it when I lift my eyes— 
always there—‘To Boston!’ bidding me fly away, far, far'away, 
to the outer horizon—this way—ruis? to Boston!” 


6? Letters, 270. (The reference is to Eddington's then recent work of this title.) 
68 Letters, 241 
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The Trying-Out of Moby-Dick. By Howard P. Vincent (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1949. Pp. xvi, 400. $5.00.) 


How can we account for the unexampled structure of Moby- 
Dick? Partly, Mr. Vincent persuades us, by accepting the testimony 
of the evidence he has marshalled and concluding, as he does, that 
the great edifice was reared in two stages. First, rather rapidly we 
gather, Melville wrote a book about a whaling voyage, in the 
fashion, say, of White Jacket. This Book One was crammed to the 
hatches with bales of information, quizzical comments, and out- 
flying speculations relevant to whale-ships, whale-men, and whales, 
And then, in the early fall of 1850, inwardly transfigured by some 
profound emotional uprising, Melville unburdened himself of a 
supreme tragedy which, chapter by chapter, interpenetrated and 
interlocked, and, finally, at white heat fused with the solids of his 
first book. The result was Book Two. 

Mr. Vincent is inclined to believe with the majority of Melville 
scholars that the whole huge difference between Moby-Dick and 
White Jacket can be ascribed to the influence of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne and his writings (waking in Melville the still slumbering 
spirit of Shakespeare). Although I would like to add another, as- 
yet-unmentioned provocation to explain the 1850 storm in Mel- 
ville’s soul, I unreluctantly agree with Mr. Vincent's balanced ver- 
dict that Hawthorne was an essential element. In my mind’s ear, 
indeed, I have often heard Hawthorne give Melville his opinion 
of Mardi (very nearly as he stated it to Duyckinck): “Your book 
has depths here and there that compel a man to swim for his life. 
It is so good, in fact, that I can hardly forgive you for not making 
it better.’ I have also heard Hawthorne speak to Melville of the 
Unpardonable Sin, the theme which had preoccupied him for so 
long and which he hoped to use (though he never did) as the basis 
of a full-length novel. These hallucinations of mine have invited 
the surmise that Melville seized this seminal idea and, starting 
with the Church's cardinal sin of pride, begat his Satanic hero, 
Captain Ahab. (His second choice, reserved for Pierre, was the sin 
of incest.) According to this hypothesis, one of Melville’s minor 
motives in writing Moby-Dick was his ambition to astonish Haw- 
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thorne by developing his exemplar’s theme into a ‘“‘wicked book” 
which would reach, yes, surpass, the high level of art of which the 
fastidious Man of Mosses evidently believed him capable. But, re- 
gardless of the plausibility or implausibility of these imaginings, 
Hawthorne was, in one way or another, Mr. Vincent compels us 
to believe, chief catalyst in the cortical reaction which changed 
Book One into that wind-blown peak of American culture, Book 
Two. 

Now, it is apparent that Mr. Vincent, like all of us venerators of 
Melville’s mammoth marvel, has been captivated for years, if not 
forever captured, by Book Two, rather than by Book One, and 
that this enthralling affection of his for the greater of the two books 
could not be subdued while writing The Trying-Out of Moby- 
Dick. Consequently, for better or worse, Mr. Vincent ended by 
writing two books himself, though I would not argue that they 
were written, like Melville's, in two stages. 

Two-thirds of the printed area of the present volume is covered 
by the section entitled “The Cetological Center.” This consists, for 
the most part, of a complete, precise, and detailed examination of 
how Melville’s spectacular mind succeeded in transforming the 
dust of some semi-scientific whaling narratives into the magical 
prose of Moby-Dick. This constitutes the most informative, en- 
lightened, and spirited account that we have of Melville’s use of 
literary sources. As far as I can see it contains no errors. It is ex- 
haustive, judicious, and, what's more, intensely interesting. As I 
read it, then, The Trying-Out of, Moby-Dick is the definitive final 
word on Melville’s Book One, and this is its topic. 

Mr. Vincent, however, did not see fit to confine himself to this 
territory which he so thoroughly and expertly surveyed and made 
wholly his. He composed three introductory chapters in which, 
among other things, he sets forth—supported by a series of very 
choice and apt (though occasionally obtrusive) quotations—his phi- 
losophy of art and criticism. Most of this is both absorbing and 
pertinent to the matter he is discussing—the opening chapters of 
Moby-Dick. But, then, in addition—and here is where his true love 
emerges—Mr. Vincent reaches out to embrace Book Two, the 
spiritual drama. He announces that from a consideration of “Mel- 
ville’s artistic enrichment of mundane fact” he will move on fur- 
ther “to suggest the universal meanings of Moby-Dick,” that he will 
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interpret “the novel in its parts and in its entirety.” If Mr. Vincent 
had been disposed or able to resist the huge challenge of the novel 
“in its entirety” until he could give his ideas full and adequate ex- 
pression in some later work, The Trying-Out would have been a 
flawless unity. 

Mr. Vincent's interpretations of the main theme of Melville’s 
masterpiece are communicated casually, unsystematically, and, in 
contrast to his other conclusions, without supporting evidence. 
The various formulations he submits, here and there irregularly, 
are not buttressed by references to Melville’s personality, the con- 
ditions of his life, his reading, or the dilemmas of his society. Fur- 
thermore, as I read them, they cannot be stretched to fit Melville’s 
own statements or the course and consequences of the novel's ac- 
tion. Since the interpretations are not all consistent, they cannot 
be summarized concisely with justice to the richness of Mr. Vin- 
cent’s thought. One thing, however, is apparent: the author is con- 
sciously or unconsciously disinclined to apperceive that revenge is 
the central motive of the drama. Preferring the theme of The Pur- 
suit of an Ultimate Value, Mr. Vincent benevolently projects this 
into Melville’s “wicked book,” and thereby veils its wickedness in 
a “snowy sparkling mist” of virtue. Ahab, Mr. Vincent affirms in 
one passage, is “an unusual! but felicitous emblem of Melville and 
his hunt for the meaning of life in the seas of art.” A formula of 
this type might conceivably be applied to one trend in Mardi, but 
in Moby-Dick the tragic hero is not searching for some unknown, 
never-experienced good agency, but is fanatically determined to 
destroy a vividly remembered, once-experienced evil agency, evil, 
that is, to him. “y overlooking the resentment and minimizing the 
implacable hate at the heart of the novel, Mr. Vincent, cherished 
friend of mine, demonstrates the profoundness of his charity. In- 
stead of being stopped by what is so conspicuous to the sinner in 
me, he penetrates to the goodness that was in Ahab before an in- 
sufferable injury and insult converted it to fury. 

On second thought, I would predict that most readers will take 
the discrepancy between Melville’s plot and Mr. Vincent's formu- 
lation of it in their stride, if they notice it at all, and will be thank- 
ful that he did not suppress his immense enthusiasm for Book Two, 
since it is this, evidently, which makes his sentences bubble so and 
flow like lively sun-reflecting rapids. 
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In the excellent “Cetological Center,” Mr. Vincent's most il- 
luminating procedure is that of printing in two columns, side by 
side, a passage out of Scoresby, Beale, Bennett or some other whal- 
ing author and an extract from Moby-Dick, comparison of which 
leaves no reasonable doubt that Melville relied on books for de- 
tailed knowledge about the whaling industry, rather than on his 
memories. More importantly, careful comparisons of parallel pas- 
sages show us exactly how the suffusing and transmuting power of 
America’s greatest imagination succeeded in changing inert mat- 
ter-of-fact into vital symbols, vivid, wonder-stirring, dramatic, and 
humanly significant. The semi-scientific authors give us a path of 
pebbles, Melville a feast of parables. It is the difference between 
a tin of biscuits and bread of the communion. The alchemy of the 
re-creating operation is revealed with superlative skill by Mr. 
Vincent. 

The Trying-Out of Moby-Dick is not, as a few might impulsively 
suppose, a mausoleum of academic diligence. It is a banquet for 
gourmets as well as gourmands, a veritable cornucopia of Melville 
lore, decorated with numerous quaint and interesting illustrations; 
in short, a well-written, firmly-founded, and henceforth indispen- 
sable addition to our knowledge of great literature in the making. 


P lenry A. Mu a 
Harvard University. Henny A. MURRAY 


A Reading of Moby-Dick. By M. O. Percival. (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1950. Pp. 136. $2.75. 


In this small book—less than a fourth the size of Moby-Dick— 
Mr. Percival adopts the intrinsic approach, determined to explore 
the organic meanings and not the sources of Melville’s greatest 
book. His Reading has the personal warmth and liveliness that is 
inevitable when an individual, having a living interest in it, meets 
a book head on. But it also has its unconquerable limitations. 
When one enters the domain of allusion and symbol, he is over- 
whelmed by how much there is to stake out. The meanings are il- 
lusive as well as allusive, and there is no end of them. And any read- 
ing, therefore, is at best fragmentary, valuable chiefly for the read- 
er’s prism which throws the book out of perspective, but at the 


same time into new and revealing lights. ‘To find a quotation out of 
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Melville’s context and in Mr. Percival’s is always a challenging dis- 
covery, and worth the trouble (for there is always repetition and re- 
telling) of the reading. If one feels uncertain of Mr. Percival's exe- 
gesis, he is forced, at least, to make his own. A Reading might, there- 
fore, be operationally defined as a reéxamination. 

But it might still be more accurately defined as a reading of Cap- 
tain Ahab’s despair. For Mr. Percival tries to read Moby-Dick in 
terms of Ahab. He is concerned almost entirely with the psychol- 
ogy of anxiety, and sees in Ahab a case-study that bears out the com- 
mentary he supplies from Kierkegaard and Dr. Jung. By isolating 
Ahab and bringing together through Melville’s various accounts 
his case-history, Mr. Percival concludes that “‘it is really a spiritual 
hold that Ahab wants, and this [Ahab’s admission that in pain he 
feels ‘something in this slippery world that can hold’} is a confes- 
sion that he hasn’t found it. From those secret sessions with the 
Parsee just subsequent to sailing, to the present colloquies with 
the blacksmith and the carpenter, there has been no peace, only 
continual conflict between the Parsee, rationalizing revenge, and 
the humanities undoing every argument.” It is one of the singu- 
larities of Mr. Percival’s reading that he divides Ahab’s soul be- 
tween the Parsee, representing the intellect, and the pagan har- 
pooners, who represent the passions. He does not think that Pip, 
a representative of the humanities, is a constitutional element of 
Ahab's soul. Pip’s réle is a restricted one: he is the intermediary of 
God, who, in answer to Ahab’s “Come in thy lowest form of love,” 
sends the insane cabin boy as his final token. For Mr. Percival, the 
humanities are dispersed, now in Ishmael, Starbuck or Pip, but 
never strong enough to attract Ahab and possess him. Long before 
he baptizes his harpoon in the name of the devil, Ahab, according 
to this view, has made his compact with the Parsee, the devil's 
advocate. 

The tragedy that follows, then, seems too utterly unmitigated. 
And Mr. Percival recognizes this: he attempts to restore the hu- 
manities in order to make us sympathetic to Ahab as a tragic hero. 
But, to me, this seems to be bringing something that I think al- 
ready there in by the back door. If Mr. Percival cites Macbeth to 
illustrate the deceit of the Parsee, he might also have cited King 
Lear in behalf of little Pip. If he presents an exciting analysis of 
most of the gams as reflectors of Ahab’s conflict, he might have tried 
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to reconcile all of them to this interpretation. This might have 
lightened the load of Satanism with which he burdens Ahab. 

But Satanism is Ahab’s peculiar malady, and Mr. Percival finds 
its root in doubt, in the unwillingness to accept the unity and mys- 
tery of good and evil. Ahab’s sin is elementalism: he sees good and 
evil as separate, polar and warring entities. From experience, and 
out of defiance, he discovers the reality of pain (of evil), and good 
for him becomes only the theoretic bright side. Unable, Mr. Perci- 
val says, to feel the good, even in the tear he drops in “The Sym- 
phony,” Ahab is doomed by “the riddle of a dual world.” It is this 
riddle that Mr. Percival traces throughout Moby-Dick. For exam- 
ple, the fire-symbols take on new meaning: the warring opposites 
of light and darkness are seen—as Jacob Boehme pointed out—in 
the tip and base of a flame. In Ahab’s case, where the mystery of 
the universe becomes the mystery of the self, of the harmony of 
the conscious and the unconscious, the “light in Ahab’s soul re- 
gressed to fire. . . .” When the corposants appear, Mr. Percival 
says, “It is a part of Ahab’s tragedy that he sees no difference in 
these two fires. The clear white fire that rests upon the rigging is 
fire transmuted into light; the passion in Ahab’s breast is light re- 
gressed to fire.” ‘The riddle appears again in a close reading of the 
significance of “‘lines."” Among them are the line of the equator, 
the line on the doubloon, and Ahab’s birthmark—the line that 
“took Ahab's lifetime to run its course.” If this was Ahab’s longi- 
tude, he had also the latitude the Carpenter gave him: “Seems to 
me some sort of Equator cuts yon old man, too, right in his middle. 
He’s always under the Line—fiery hot, I tell ye!” And there were 
other suggestions of division, of the divided self. Peleg, for example, 
meant division. 

It is this spirit of division that haunts Mr. Percival. “The spirit 
of division,” he writes, “broods double over the ship in which 
Ahab’s divided mind looks out upon a divided world.” The moral 
he sees in Moby-Dick, therefore, is this: “.. . that nothing is wholly 
good or wholly evil. To attempt to separate the moral contraries 
and draw a line between them is dangerous, at best, and fatal if 
faith is dying down and self-righteousness is springing up. "Tis bet- 
ter to let them remain obscured in the all-embracing and awe-in- 
spiring coverage of white.” Thus, for Mr. Percival, the chapter on 
the whiteness of the whale provides the key to Moby-Dick. And 
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perhaps it does. But one gets a little uneasy when the exegesis be- 
comes too tight and the strands of meaning are tied off too neatly 
in the interest of this moral. Then, Moby-Dick becomes an alle- 
gory, as Mr. Percival prefers to read it, and as Melville, because of 
his effort to evoke symbolic resonances in the chapter on ‘the white- 


ness of the whale, did not. , 
SHERMAN PAUL. 


Harvard University. 


Migration from Vermont. By Lewis D. Stilwell. (Montpelier, Vt.: 
Vermont Historical Society. 1948. Pp. 182. $3.00.) 


Vermont in Quandary: 1763-1825. By Chilton Williamson. (Mont- 
pelier, Vt.: Vermont Historical Society. 1949. Pp. xiv, 318. $4.50.) 
These are two volumes in a projected ten-volume series called 

“Growth of Vermont” published by the Vermont Historical Soci- 

ety. Of the two previously published volumes, one by Harold F. 

Wilson, Hill Country of Northern New England, appeared first 

under the imprint of the Columbia University Press in 1936; the 

other, by David M. Ludlum, Social Ferment in Vermont, 1791- 

1850, appeared originally in 1939, again from Columbia. Of the 

present volumes, Mr, Williamson’s would appear to be another 

Columbia thesis, now first published; Mr. Stilwell’s is a reprint 

from the Proceedings of the Vermont Historical Society, and, hav- 

ing the same pagination as the original, actually begins with page 

64. Subjects only, without authors, are announced for the other six 

volumes. The fact that three of these volumes originate in doctoral 

theses does, however, suggest that local and state historical soci- 
eties might well do more in making possible publication of schol- 
arly work that fits into a whole, a plan. An even more elastic 

“Growth of Vermont” series sponsored by the state historical so- 

ciety could do much to take local history out of its rut and make it 

genuinely useful to all who want to understand men in society. 
Both the volumes under review are in fact so useful; both are 

the work of carefully trained scholars, and both help us under- 

stand not only the past of Vermont, but also the past of the nation. 


Mr. Stilwell’s volume indeed is useful for that great potential 
work (it will have to be collaborative) that will one day transcend 
national boundaries and enable us to understand better the phe- 
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nomena of the frontier in modern civilization, in Australia and 
Siberia as well as in Wisconsin. Mr. Stilwell has set himself the 
task of examining from the point of view of the outflow area the 
beginning of a great migration. He has studied with great care a 
huge number of local histories dealing both with Vermont and 
with the areas from York state westward—not forgetting growing 
urban areas elsewhere in New England—into which Vermonters 
went. He is careful to correlate his material with the course of Ver- 
mont history at home, and especially with the ups and downs of 
economic life. There is an admirable series of maps showing 
changes in population by towns from 1790 to 1860. Inevitably at 
times the book becomes a catalogue of names, a difficulty even so 
skilled a popular writer as Mr. Stewart Holbrook could not sur- 
mount in his Yankee Exodus, which tackles for all New England 
the same problem Mr. Stilwell tackles for Vermont. Yet the book 
is a storehouse of information clearly arranged, and is by no means 
dull reading. 

There is at least a tradition among their students, not quite 
without foundation in some of the pronouncements of the scholars 
themselves, that Turner and Channing advanced mutually incom- 
patible descriptions of the kind of people who migrated westwards: 
furner held that the best people, the really enterprising people 
left, and Channing held that the worst people, the ne’er-do-wells 
left. Mr. Stilwell’s book makes quite clear—as certainly ‘Turner and 
Channing well knew—that no such simple explanation is possible. 
All kinds of people went west from Vermont, moved by all sorts 
of motives, und we probably can never sort them out in any neat 


mathematical graph. Mr. Stilwell sums it up well (pp. 230-231): 


To summarize this story of two hundred thousand people and 
their movements “every-which-way” since the day of Ethan Allen, 
is obviously a ticklish task. For every generalization that one risks, 
it is possible to find at least a few exceptions. Having, for instance, 
emphasized the fact that it was the poorer, smaller farmers who 
were squeezed out of Vermont, we encounter rich landholders aban- 
doning broad acres to reinvest their wealth in virgin fields. Having 
spoken of the eagerness of Vermont boys to escape the drudgery 
and tyranny of their hillside homes, we find some of them deliber- 
ately staying round the fireside for no other reason than the tug of 
the family ties. After pointing out the way in which the spacious, 
golden West was beckoning so irresistibly, we discover certain 
young men who went out West and looked it all over and soberly de- 
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cided that Vermont was much superior. No sooner have we clearly . 
identified the Vermont stock with the anti-slavery movement and 
the Union cause, than we are faced with the presence of loyal, en- 
thusiastic Vermonters in the Confederate Army, one of them boast- 
ing that he “made the fuses for the first shells fired at Fort Sumter.” 

A complete list of the reasons for Vermont migration would 
stretch the liveliest imagination. Among them would be the graft- 
ing of fruit trees, escape from a tax on Vermont mechanics, detec- 
tion at grave-robbing, expulsion from college, and a desire “‘to get 
out of the way of the railroads.” Vermonters were nothing if not 
contrary. 

Mr. Williamson sets himself the problem of how the sober State 
of Vermont emerged from the wild (in several senses) New Hamp- 
shire Grants and the puzzled, if not “reluctant,” independent Re- 
public of Vermont. A trained economic historian, who had at first 
designed this study as an economic history, he finds the explanation 
for Vermont's quandary in the contrary pulls of its trade relations 
with its American and its Canadian neighbors. The Champlain 
valley, and to a lesser extent southwestern Vermont, were by geo- 
graphical and economic forces drawn into the St. Lawrence net- 
work, But Mr. Williamson is no abstract devotee of economic de- 
terminism. His economics works through men, the Allens and their 
party. The Allens were above all land speculators, and their lands 
were for the most part in the Champlain valley. They were the 
chief agents of this drive toward the St. Lawrence, willing if neces- 
sary to go back to the Crown and ally with Canada. But the in- 
terests of enough Vermonters, backed by the interests of the other 
American colonies—later states—proved sufficient to keep Vermont 
in the American orbit. 

All this is the background for a retelling, based on very solid re- 
search, of the political history of Vermont from the settlements to 
the end of the War of 1812. Mr. Williamson's book is one more use- 
ful balance against the old patriotic simplicities. But the old pa- 
triotic simplicities are not what they used to be, and it may be 
suggested that Mr. Williamson has his own simplicities. The Al- 
lens appear as mere personifications of the economic motive, but 
even so, Mr. Williamson seems to dislike them almost as if they 
were human beings. In his actual narrative—notably in the treat- 
ment of the attempts to build a “Greater Vermont” by additions in 
the Connecticut valley and in the Adirondacks, and in the Haldi- 
mand negotiations themselves—he is too good a historian to over- 
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simplify. He comes close to recognizing in fact that when men 
form any kind of group, and especiaily a territorial group, they set 
up a focus for all kinds of human sentiments, all kinds of human 
motivations, from greed to self-abnegation, and, above all, they set 
up something that seeks to grow, to expand, not according to the 
logic of geography or economics, but according to the fuil illogic 
of life. A Vermont running from the Contoocook to the St. Regis, 
an imperial Vermont, was of course absurd, and was stopped as 
effectively as the other little imperialisms of those separate colonies 
that so miraculously became the United States of America. One 
reason it was stopped was apparently that some Vermonters—per- 
haps even Ira Allen—realized at moments the limits of self-interest. 


CRANE BRINTON. 
Harvard University. 


Flagellant on Horseback: The Life Story of David Brainerd. By 
Richard Ellsworth Day. (Philadelphia: The Judson Press. 1950. 
Pp. 253. $3.00.) 


David Brainerd was made of martyr stuff; young martyr, in spe- 
cial. Had his “little inch of life’’ been extended or perhaps dou- 
bled, he might possibly have learned that even his brand of single- 
minded devotion to a cause need not deny normal human happi- 
ness nor preclude decent care of a frail body. Instead, he was gone 
at twenty-nine. In his five years of missionary labors among the In- 
dians, he had ridden some 150,000 horseback miles in all weathers 
and through wilderness spaces, all of this after tuberculosis had 
claimed him as a certain victim. Details of the eight-day journeys 
when he was almost “too weak to stand,” the fifty-mile battles with 
blizzards, the scant shelter in unfloored huts, or no shelter at all, 
as he tried to sleep in the open under a drizzling rain, the night- 
long prayer vigils on the floor of the forest, and the weeks of peri- 
odic illness from which he arose to ride again, perhaps to preach 
every night in the week—such a story makes painful reading in 
modern times. Indeed, in any times. 

In his indifference to hardship, his intense longing to “be as 
busy for God as the angels,” his abject sense of unworthiness—“‘un- 
worthy to look a Delaware Indian in the face,” as he put it—and 
also in his alternate transports of joy and elevation of spirit, David 
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Brainerd’s record can be matched by scattered entries in the diaries 
of other intense young ministers who, like him, were all but eaten 
up with New Light fervor. His record merely concentrates and 
multiplies such experiences. His story is semembered, where these 
other private confessions have been forgotten. While his success as 
a revival preacher among the Indians (a success, incidentally, with- 
out hell-fire tactics) was still matter for marvel in certain church- 
going circles, he died, a martyr to the cause. His diary, giving de- 
tails of these missionary triumphs, then a main-line interest in these 
same circles, was immediately printed. The fact that it was printed 
over the name of Jonathan Edwards, himself at that date better 
known as a revival preacher than as a philosopher or metaphysi- 
cian, gave the book a fairly wide hearing. The frustrated romance 
of David Brainerd and beautiful Jerusha Edwards also added a 
margin of tearful interest to his story. What manner of man was 
this who had sold his patrimony and given the money to good 
works, refused the attractive pastorate of East Hampton, L. L., and 
even given up his beloved Jerusha? “Ease and comfort shall never 
determine me,” David Brainerd had vowed, and he had kept his 
vow to the end. As his present biographer rightly says, he had been 
willingly and “totally expendable” in the cause to which he had 
given his doomed five years. As certain 1749 clergymen and church- 
men saw it, this was to have been a notable Christian indeed. Here 
was an example to emulate. 

Modern interest in this painful story (in so far as modern in- 
terest is forthcoming) will stem from quite other areas than those 
which gave Jonathan |.dwards’ Accouwn’ ef David Brainerd a hear- 
ing precisely two hundred years ago. His is not now so much a 
story to encourage like pietv ia ‘he \oung as to fill out various 
pages of American cuitural history im vivid personal terms. His ex- 
pulsion from Yale in 1742 for the twin iniquities of attending a 
New Light meeting in disobedience to college orders, and then on 
top of this, making the seemingly innocuous remark that Tutor 


Whittelsey “has no more grace than this chair,” is one such page. 


The various chapters of his missionary labors along three rivers, 
the Connecticut, the Delaware, the Susquehanna, supply many 
more. These are pioneer chapters in a practical program of social 
responsibility, as well as in the ‘Christianization of the barbarous 
nations.” 
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Richard Ellsworth Day makes the significance of this sacrificial 
life (so unfortunately labelled in his title) clear at many points. He 
puts David Brainerd’s self-abnegation in historical perspective and 
tells his story with sympathy and some imagination. He has been 
at great pains to make his presentation accurate. These virtues 
make it harder to forgive his incessant intrusion of himself into the 
narrative, his extraneous comments, his occasional mounting of 
the pulpit while the story waits and, worse still, his colloquial 
asides and coy addresses to his readers as “Flock of the Pages.” 
David Brainerd’s story needs no such enlivenings. For the general 
reader, to whom the book is addressed, it needs only to be given a 
setting so that it may be better understood. David Brainerd de- 
serves a biography, in fact, requires one, if he is to be written down 
as other than “queer.” He deserves also the belated Yale degree, 
now conferred in the inscription on the second house in Sterling 
Divinity Quadrangle, “David Brainerd, Class of 1743.” 

OLA ELizaBeETH WINSLOW. 
Wellesley College. 


The Colonial Craftsman. By Carl Bridenbaugh. (New York: New 
York University Press, 1950. Pp. xii, 214. $4.25.) 


The purpose of Mr. Bridenbaugh’s valuable contribution is not 
to show what “The Colonial Craftsman” made or how he made it, 
but rather to explain the craftsman himself; why he appeared in 
one form in one sort of time and surroundings and quite otherwise 
in another. 

Just such a book has not previously been written—a fact that led 
to the present volume. The chance is, however, that the author, 
already having collected many pertinent references and realizing 
that he was well qualified to work out observations and conclu- 
sions from them, was not at all sorry to find that it was up to him 
to write this book. He deals with the reflections from his many 
facets with obvious enthusiasm and occasional humor. 

It takes a great deal of reading and often deciphering to come 
upon each little spark of inventory or record that will prove usable 
in a book of this kind. What a pleasure it must have been to run 
onto the story of poor Abel Buell, whose educated fingers led him 
to counterfeiting, from the penalty of which, because of his youth, 
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he was let out with only a slightly chipped ear, a faint brand, and 
an even lighter gaol term. Or the time, in 1724, when “thirty-two 
principal Barbers” meeting at the Golden Ball, and attended by 
a trumpeter, agreed to “raise their Shaving from 8 to 10s. per 
Quarter.” Or again, the case of the unfortunate Thomas Steptoe, 
gaoled for debt, who, aften ten months of getting nowhere, adver- 
tised that he was willing to be bound out as an indentured servant 
“on reasonable terms.” 

The book is filled with little relishes like these, as well as with 
direct statements from Mr. Bridenbaugh’s extensive specialized 
knowledge. He does not bother with the struggling beginnings. He 
investigates the eighteenth century as far through as the Revolu- 
tion, considering this our apprenticeship and our maturity. The 
subject is divided into six chapters, unchanged from his contribu- 
tions to the Anson G. Phelps Lectureship on Early American His- 
tory at New York University. The reader first observes the rural 
citizen in his almost feudal south; then the craftsman working in 
the northern villages; next the city workmen where rich markets 
and good tools and materials had led to specialization and refine- 
ment. There is a fine inevitability about it all that the author is 
careful to point out. The last chapters deal more specifically with 
the man himself than with the environment that produced him. 

For illustrations the author has selected seventeen of the well- 
known copperplate engravings made in Paris for the French “En- 
cyclopédie” in the mid-eighteenth century, showing the various 
processes involved in their thriving crafts. In many ways they are a 
fortunate and appropriate choice. They are very beautiful in them- 
selves, are of the period under observation, and show a shop set-up 
very little different from what it would have been in our cities at 
the same time. 

Yet, somehow, your reviewer is a little uncomfortable, in spite 
of the initial explanation in the front of the book as to just what 
these illustrations are, at the wording of a few of the titles. Plate 


10, for example, is captioned: “Cabinetmakers at Newport and 
Philadelphia achieved both artistry and individuality of style in 
their work.” Yet we are looking at a plate made in France and 
showing quite apparently furniture of French flavor in the mak- 
ing. Would a more general title have lost too much of the vitality 
that the author was striving for? 
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The Colonial Craftsman is not quick reading, by any means, nor 
can the six chapters have been easy lectures to take notes on and to 
assimilate. But there is a great deal of value, both in the many little 
chips of information and in the general observations they are pre- 
sented to support. It is a book that will be enjoyed by students of 
American history and by those interested in our early arts and 
crafts who want to understand them in their social and economic 
significance. For the collector of antiques whose interest stops with 
the thing itself, who is not curious about the lot of the multitude 
of busy people who supplied the demands of two hundred years 
ago, a book with a hundred pretty pictures will be a better Christ- 
ee Russevy H. Ketre ce. 
Concord, Massachusetts. 


Colonial Williamsburg: Its Buildings and Gardens. By A. Law- 
rence Kocher and Howard Dearstyne. (Williamsburg, Virginia: 
Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. 1949. Pp. vii, 104. $2.75.) 

Peter Harrison, First American Architect. By Carl Bridenbaugh. 
(Chapel Hill, N. C.: The University of North Carolina Press. 
1949. Pp. xvi, 195. $6.50.) 

Some Old Brookline Houses. By Nina Fletcher Little. (Brookline, 
Mass.: The Brookline Historical Society. 1949. Pp. 160. $4.00.) 


Forty Acres, The Story of the Bishop Huntington House. By James 
Lincoln Huntington. Photographs by Samuel Chamberlain. 
(New York: Hastings House. 1949. Pp. iii, 68. $3.50.) 


Contemporary American Sculpture. By C. Ludwig Brummé. Fore- 
word by William Zorach. (New York: Crown Publishers. 1948. 
Pp. 156. $5.00.) 

At Colonial Williamsburg there is conscious effort to relate the 
arts and crafts to the life of our colonial age. This has led to some 
exaggerations, but these will be worn down by time. The purpose 
is sincere, and the accomplishment is already great. The book un- 
der review is a good specimen of the publications which have re- 
sulted. The text is well written and factual; it gives the public the 
fruit of the archaeological investigations without the rind and 
seeds. The pictures are uncommonly fine. With great cleverness 
187 illustrations, many of them nearly full-page, are placed in a 
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104-page book without crowding. The serious character of the 
book, and of the Williamsburg restoration in general, is seen on 
the double-page spread (pages 46, 47) showing typical examples of 
rebuilding and restoration “before and after’; the excellent code 
which is followed in this work is given in full on the following 
pages. 


Peter Harrison brings us to Newport and Boston. The subject of 
this biography came to America from England in 1739 as a young- 
ster of twenty-three, and he died here in 1775 after a successful 
career in shipping, trade, and government service. A fortunate 
marriage gave him a place among the Newport gentry, and he cul- 
tivated the gentlemanly arts, including architecture. His flair, his 
wide practical experience, his fine architectural books, and the 
prevailing mode made it possible for him to produce the designs 
for which he is remembered (the Redwood Library, the Synagogue, 
and the Market in Newport; King’s Chapel in Boston; Christ 
Church in Cambridge). By rare good fortune, his entire architec- 
tural oeuvre still exists in a fairly perfect state, and is rightly cher- 
ished. Mr. Bridenbaugh brings forward reasons for ascribing the 
design of St. Michael's, Charleston, S. C., to Peter Harrison. To 
establish this attribution would involve technical considerations 
beyond the author’s scope in this book. The volume is somewhat 
chatty in tone; it is well presented, though one misses measured 
drawings of Peter Harrison’s buildings. Otherwise the illustration 
is complete and interesting. 


The personal tone noted in the foregoing volumes is present al- 
so in Nina Fletcher Little’s Some Brookline Houses, which is the 
latest of a remarkable series of studies on this same subject—the 
first by John Goddard, 1740, the second by Samuel A. Goddard, 
1800-1810, the third by the Reverend John Pierce, 1845, the fourth 
by Miss Harriet Woods, 1874. It is easy to see that a devoted and 
capable student of Brookline history would have the opportunity 
to produce a remarkably full and informative work, beginning 
with such a background. The result is in fact excellent; within 
the dimensions and with the arrangement of a handbook, the au- 
thor neatly presents a wealth of historical, genealogical, and tech- 
nical information. The buildings are limited to those built before 
1825, and still standing in 1948. 
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Forty Acres is a book by a man who loves his house, a notable 
mansion of 1772 near Hadley, Massachusetts; the author “lives” 
his building and his ancestors in the characteristic old New Eng- 
land way. The book is a genuinely interesting monologue with 
choice illustrations (about fifty beautiful photographs by Samuel 
Chamberlain). 


Contemporary American Sculpture is also remarkable for its il- 
lustration, which consists of 130 plates, almost all full-page, well 
photographed and beautifully reproduced. But the volume is 
much more than a picture book. William Zorach’s introductory 
note is a serious piece of writing by a fine practitioner, which gives 
an obviously sincere statement of the sculptor’s aims and hopes; it 
gives an uncommonly lucid and personal idea of what a sculptor 
is like. Mr. Zorach admits that the contemporary works are not 
really American: “It has been truly said that to talk of French 
sculpture and English sculpture and American sculpture is absurd. 
It is all sculpture (good, or bad or mediocre). There are still traces 
of national characteristics in art, but ir this day of intimate com- 
munication, art is universal and tribal differences [are] so slight as 
to be no more than a flavor. The directions, the possibilities of 
form are understood by all sculptors working in this medium. But 
there are American sculptors, a lively, dynamic tribe of them... . 
People of these United States, meet and know your sculptors!” 

Mr. Brummé’s plates are real aids in this quest, as are the bio- 
graphical and bibliographical sections which form the appendices 


to his book. : : 
KENNETH JOHN CONANT. 


Harvard University. 


The Transcendentalists: An Anthology. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Perry Miller. (Cambridge: Harvard University 


Press. 1950. Pp. xvii, 521. $6.50.) 


In this volume Professor Miller again demonstrates his ability 
to make the dry bones of historic New England theology and lit- 
erature live again. Almost everything he says about the New Eng- 
land Transcendentalists and their writings sparkles with wit and 
wisdom, and his introductory notes to the various selections make 
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as lively a running commentary as can be found anywhere. For 
instance: “Brownson again showed his contempt for the conven- 
tions of Boston society by telling the truth as loudly as possible.” 
And of Jones Very: “The Transcendental theory of genius prac- 
tically demanded one or two mad poets.” Anyone who cannot find 
time to read the lesser productions of the Transcendental period in 
full will still want to read these notes. 

Yet of course this is primarily an anthology and, as Professor 
Miller says, “exists primarily on the level of what the Transcen- 
dentalists called the Understanding, or what Emerson called ‘Com- 
modity.’”” Included are almost all the important literary and his- 
torical documents of the movement, with the exception of those 
by Emerson and Thoreau. There are brief selections from the 
“Forerunners,” as well as more complete representations of the 
Transcendentalists themselves. Thirteen separate minor essays ar- 
gue the pros and cons of Emerson's “Divinity School Address,” 
while Theodore Parker’s famous “Discourse on the Transient and 
Permanent in Christianity” is reprinted in full. Here many lesser 
Transcendentalists are reprinted for the first time in over a cen- 
tury. The volume’s only serious omission is that of Sylvester Judd, 
the only novelist of Transcendentalism, whom Professor Miller 
could not bring himself to present piecemeal. Even so, Judd’s name 
should have been included more prominently in the roster of the 
movement, and not have been relegated to the Bibliography. Syl- 
vester Judd suffered as intensely and wrote as enthusiastically as 
any of his fellows. 

Finally, Professor Miller’s “Introduction,” although compara- 


tively brief, says much in little, and proves its author’s versatility. 
Although The Transcendentalists may seem a far cry from his ear- 
lier favorites, The Puritans, they do not suffer here too much from 


the comparison. Theirs was “the most energetic and extensive up- 
surge of the mind and spirit enacted in America until the intellec- 
tual crisis of the 1920's.” Theirs was the flowering time of the New 
England mind, and The New England Mind, rather than merely 
“The Puritan Mind,” is Professor Miller’s chosen subject. One 
looks forward eagerly to his more complete projected treatment of 
The New England Mind: Nineteenth Century. 


F. I. CARPENTER. 
Berkeley, California. ™ 
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William Dean Howells: Representative Selections. Edited by Clara 
and Rudolf Kirk. (New York: American Book Company. 1950. 
Pp. ccv, 394. $2.50.) 


In 1860 a young Ohio farm boy who had “resolved to devote his 
entire life to the highest and best in literature” made a pilgrimage 
to the leading literary figures of the day in Boston and Cambridge. 
Having already published a few poems in the Atlantic, he met first 
its distinguished editor, James Russell Lowell, whom he regarded 
as the most gifted American man of letters. Lowell received him 
kindly, as did Hawthorne, Emerson, Holmes, and the publisher 
James T. Fields. The young man went home to Ohio, but within 
twelve years he had returned to Boston, lecturing at the Lowell 
Institute and serving as editor-in-chief of the Atlantic. Later, he 
took up residence on Beacon Street and became a great literary 
figure himself. He was the first president of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters, the encourager of young writers, an intimate 
friend of Mark Twain and Henry James, a center for the multi- 
form new movement of realism. In the words of Professor Carlos 
Baker, he became “the greatest editor of his time and the paternal 
grandfather of modern American literature.” 

The realism of William Dean Howells, however, differed greatly 
from that of such writers as Crane, Dreiser, Norris, and Steinbeck. 
And to many hard-boiled critics of the past three decades Howells 


had stood as the symbol of everything namby-pamby and weakly 


Victorian in American literature, “genteel” in the worst sense of 
that word. In 1919, for example, H. L. Mencken pictured him as 
“an Agnes Repplier in pantaloons.” And Theodore Dreiser once 
remarked that with the exception of Their Wedding Journey 
Howells’ books were “pewky.” Soft-boiled critics, on the other 
hand, contended that Howells was the most important novelist, 
editor, and critic of the entire realistic tradition in the nineteenth 
century, a kind of “dean” of American letters, or, as Professor Hen- 
ry Steele Commager aptly refers to him in his recent Selected Writ- 
ings of William Dean Howells, “More nearly Pope than Dean.” 
hese differences of critics along with the present revival of inter- 
est in Howells make necessary a reappraisal such as Professor and 
Mrs. Kirk have here accomplished. 

This book is sympathetic, accurate, and just. It exhibits careful 
scholarly editing and a great amount of exhaustive research. At the 
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same time it makes interesting reading. In the introduction pre- 
ceding the selections, the editors trace in successive divisions the 
growth of the young farm boy from printer's apprentice to poet- 
journalist, to novelist, to social thinker, and finally to literary crit- 
ic. To this introduction they have added a valuable bibliography, 
compiled by Professors George W. Arms and William M. Gibson. 
The editors have generally exercised good judgment in their choice 
of selections, although one wonders at the inclusion of as much as 
thirteen pages of Howells’ bad poetry, even if the purpose is to 
show the development of his narrative ability. But the delightful 
farce entitled The Sleeping Car both entertains and shows briefly 
and skilfully how expert the author could be at handling a situa- 
tion involving manners, for this was Howells’ forte. 

Notwithstanding the excellence of this book, some critics will 
not agree with certain statements in it. For example, we are told 
on page xv that it was Howells who gave us “the finest examples 
of the realistic novel written in the nineteenth century.” The pres- 
ent reviewer in particular objects, moreover, to what seems like an 
overemphasis of the editors’ thesis—that “Howells’ realism is al- 
ways basically autobiographical.” This approach, especially in the 
remarks on the novels, unfortunately overshadows more penetrat- 
ing principles of artistic analysis, such as Howells’ own statement 
that “the true artist will shun the use of real events if they are of 
an improbable character.” We are told by the editors that Jndian 
Summer is “only to be understood against the background of his 
life.”” Surely the word only would be objectionable to critics like 
Mr. T. S. Eliot, who think of biography as one thing and fiction as 
another, and those who maintain the difference between the nat- 
ural world and the domain of art. 

In general, however, this is a fine and useful handbook, prob- 
ably the best volume that has yet appeared on Howells, and its au- 
thors deserve the warm praise and gratitude of students in Ameri- 


can literature. : 
RicHaArD E. AMACHER. 


Rutgers University. 


Louisa May Alcott. By Madeleine B. Stern. (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press. 1950. Pp. xiii, 424. $4.00.) 


Miss Stern’s biography of the author of Little Women is on the 
whole an entertaining and an informative book. The world of the 
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lay readers has regarded Louisa Alcott as just the author of Little 
Women and c'est tout. The world of scholarship has concerned 
itself with her philosophical and non-provident father. The schol. 
ar knows well the subject of Odell Shepard’s Pedlar’s Progress; it 
knows Fruitlands as “the other experimental colony,” the place 
where only aspiring vegetables were grown. True, the scholar 
realizes that it was Louisa who earned comforts for her family and 
herself. But few have followed her step by step struggle for the 
thirty-six years until Little Women was published. Nor have many, 
I suppose, any idea of the amount which she wrote. Miss Stern’s 
carefully prepared and numbered bibliography is impressive. 
There are 270 items in the list. The notes on sources, presented 
chapter by chapter, and the index are the work of an accomplished 
scholar. 

The reader is impressed with the fact that Louisa Alcott moved 
with the frequency and restlessness of a pre-war New Yorker. In 
her relatively short life of fifty-six years, she had the experience of 
a protracted stay in New York, a trip to Europe as governess to 
Anna Weld, and a Grand Tour of her own with her sister May. 

Heartaches were many for Louisa, from the days when she al- 
most literally improvised a wardrobe from the ragbag, to the later 
years when, in spite of the fact that she was realizing financial re- 
turns for her work amazing for a writer of any period, she had to 
watch the dissolution of those she loved—Mother, who had borne 
the hard years so bravely, and Father, who was always so steeped 
in aspiring philosophy that he seemed never quite to realize the 
generally accepted paternal obligations to his family. 

Louisa Alcott’s story is one of pluck and determination. Each 
episode in her life, even if it was discouraging or even humiliating, 
she turned into poem or story. Even there she had walls of despair 
to surmount. Perhaps no episode in Little Women pulls at the 
heart strings quite so violently as the account of her first visit to 
James T. Fields’ office: 

She determined to work at her writing, preparing her old flower 
fables for print, and recounting the story of her experience at Ded- 
ham, in hopes that it might be considered worthy of publication. 
With the manuscript in her hand she ventured into Mr. Fields’ 
little room at the back of the Old Corner Bookstore, and waited in 


the hub of the hub where the litterateurs of Boston chatted with 
the publisher. 
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Mr. Fields beckoned to her from his green-curtained desk while 
young Mr. Thomas Niles examined piles of manuscript, and Lou- 
isa handed the tale of her experience in domestic service to the 
ruler of the Old Corner. At last he looked up at her, his eyes twink- 
ling keenly above his russet-red cheeks. “Stick to your teaching, 
Miss Alcott. You can’t write.” ... But Mr. Fields must be wrong. 
She would write. What was more, she would write a story that 
James T. Fields would pay for. 

It was this strength of purpose that showed itself so magnificent- 
ly in her work as Nurse Alcott during the Civil War. Her record 
there would compare very favorably with that of Walt Whitman. 

Emerson, Thoreau, Frank Sanborn, Elizabeth Peabody, Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne, Theodore Parker--these illustrious names are al- 
ways associated with the Alcotts. Matthew Arnold, Oscar Wilde, 
Clara Morris, Ellen Terry, as they appear in the pages of this book, 
give the reader a broader conception of the contemporaries of the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 

The narrative method employed by Miss Stern is a difficult one 
to handle. At times she catches the reader into the spirit of her tale 
and makes him forget all but the world of Louisa and her loved 
ones. At other times, the reader is uncomfortably aware of a pleth- 
ora of detail that slows the progress unnecessarily. In general the 
style is good. There are, however, repetitions, such as the several 
references, close together, to Emerson’s b~: ise as “the white frame 
house at the fork in the roads.” 

All in all, we close Miss Stern’s book with an increased appreci- 
ation of and admiration for Louisa May Alcott, and that was the 
author’s purpose. Gratefully, too, we reflect as we close the volume 
that Miss Stern did not psychoanalyze her subject! 


L McGLINCHEE. 
Hiinter College. Crate McCGLINCHEE 


John Greenleaf Whittier: Friend of Man. By John A. Pollard. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1949. Pp. xviii, 615. $6.00.) 


John Greenleaf Whittier: Friend and Defender of Freedom. By 
Fredrika Shumway Smith. (Boston: Christopher Publishing 
House, 1948. Pp. 228. $2.75.) 


It is difficult, even now when human freedom seems a far-off 
goal, for students to develop any enthusiasm over the work of John 
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Greenleaf Whittier. Long celebrated, often revered as one of the 
great American reformers, Whittier has lost his appeal. Despite 
the efforts of Bennett (Whittier, Bard of Freedom, 1941) and Mor- 
dell (Quaker Militant, 1933) to embellish and revitalize the Whit- 
tier legend, today’s public remains apathetic. The reason? A lit- 
erary man’s reputation must rest on his accomplishments in lit- 
erature. Whittier’s voluminous output falls short of greatness. It 
does not capture the imagination nor does it express profoundly 
the experiences of mankind. Modern readers cannot substitute the 
nobility of the author for literary quality—as Whittier’s contem- 
poraries could, However sad, that fact must be accepted and Whit- 
tier must take his place among that increasingly shadowy group 
who fought the good fight as a “friend of man”—Charles Sumner, 
the Grimkeé sisters, Theodore Weld, Joseph Sturge, Lewis Tappan, 
et al. We are privileged to enjoy the fruits of their courage; we are 
not obligated to read what they wrote. Homage takes a variety of 
forms; let us give Whittier that which is due him: an honored 
place among those who labor for humanity. 

The subtitle of Dr. Pollard’s biography of Whittier, Friend of 
Man, indicates the scope and direction of his studies. Using the 
rich and multiform background of American social history, Dr. 
Pollard has sought to bring Whittier’s work into much needed 
corrective focus. Nowhere else will the scholar find the account of 
Whittier’s life and activities so thoroughly documented. Whit- 
tier’s labors as politician and abolitionist, champion of the Indian, 
friend of the working man are given extensive though not too 
critical examination. His views on government and his democratic 
ideals are for the first time stated in broad philosophical terms. 
We recognize Whittier’s larger rdle in an age of general social re- 
evaluation. He was, it appears, an illustration of Emerson's maxim, 
“men of character are the conscience of the society to which they 
belong.” 

Dr. Pollard’s major fault is that he has not been moze discrim- 
inating in his recording of data. One feels that much matevial was 
included merely because it was unearthed. The result is that the 
volume is “cluttered” with irrelevancies, particularly those deal- 
ing with Whittier’s family affairs. Full as the book is of biographi- 
cal detail it does not provide adequate critical analysis of Whit- 
tier’s poetry (Snow-Bound, for example). One must set down as 
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pious assertion Dr. Pollard’s remark: “A respectable portion of 
Whittier’s work appears to carry its own warrant for a drive in the 
equipage of time.” 


Mrs. Smith’s biography unfortunately suffers from the errors and 
misrepresentations that plague so many of these hack works for 
the juvenile reader. A victim of the “I-was-there” school of biog- 
raphy, Mrs. Smith knows exactly what prevented John from marry- 
ing and can tell us the unrecorded, intimate details of romance af- 
ter romance: Evalina Bray, Elizabeth Lloyd, Mary Abigail Dodge, 
Lucy Larcom. However extensive may have been her research 
(five years, say the publishers), it did not prevent her from saying 
that (p. 115) Preston Brooks struck down Charles Sumner with 
“clenched, fists” or that (p. 181) Sumner never recovered his full 
vigor after being attacked by Senator Butler! Most amazing, how- 
ever, is the discovery that Cotton Mather, who published an ac- 
count of the witch hunts “in the magazine called the ‘Magnalia,’ ’ 
was a contemporary of Whittier and came to John’s aid in com- 
batting the persecution of witches. “Whittier’s study of a countless 
number of witchcraft stories roused his righteous indignation. . . . 
He made up his mind he would fight this evil. . .. Cotton Mather’s 
preaching was like a great light in the dark, and Whittier’s poem 
did much to bring the people to their senses . . .”” (pp. 96-97). 


MENTOR L. WILLIAMS. 
Illinots Institute of Technology. 


Connecticut's Years of Controversy, 1750-1776. By Oscar Zeichner. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. Published for 
the Institute of Early American History and Culture in Wil- 
liamsburg. 1949. Pp. xiv, 404. $6.00.) 


Connecticut in the mid-eighteenth century was in many ways 
quite different from the tiny colony planted in the reign of Charles 
I. The confirmation of its charter by William III had given Con- 
necticut’s inhabitants a sense of security that encouraged them to 
entrench even more deeply the standing order and the Puritan 
government. Congregationalism, the state religion, was firmly es- 
tablished despite the clamoring of Quakers and Baptists for rec- 
ognition. The government, representative though in no sense dem- 
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ocratic, maintained its stability through a limited franchise, a 
strong magistracy, and a powerful lower house of assembly. Eco- 
nomic life, primitive as it was, was expanding sufficiently to keep 
pace with the needs of the people, while relations with the crown, 
if distant, were still amicable. 

But Connecticut at the same time carried within itself seeds of 
revolt against the established church and accepted political way of 
life. The religious ferment aroused in the Great Awakening had 
split Congregationalism into the sharply antagonistic Old Lights 
and New Lights; the number of Anglicans was increasing slowly 
but steadily; the Baptists, Anabaptists, and other dissenters were 
coldly hostile to a state-supported church that was distrusted by 
the crown. Economically the colony was dependent on Boston and 
New York for its trade. Its efforts to stimulate home industries had 
negative results, money was tight, and the crown frowned on at- 
tempts to float a paper currency. The political division was most 
clearly expressed in the controversy over the newly-formed Susque- 
hanna Company, while its most important issue was later to be 
that of imperial control. In 1766 Governor Thomas Fitch was de- 
feated for reélection, largely because he had taken the oath to sup- 
port the Stamp Act, although before its passage his opposition had 
been well known. William Pitkin, his successor in office, and Jona- 
than Trumbull, who followed Pitkin, were both deeply interested 
in the Susquehanna Company and in mercantile opposition to the 
tightened economic restrictions of the mother country. 

Political unrest increased with the enactment of the Town- 
shend duties. Both Conservatives and Liberals opposed them, but 
the Conservatives were growing more and more apprehensive of 
the noise and violence of some of the more radical opposition. The 
decision of the General Assembly in 1774 to assume jurisdiction 
over the Susquehanna Territory by incorporating it as the county 
of Westmoreland caused these Conservatives to abandon all hope 
of Connecticut’s being able to retain her charter. Eastern and west- 
ern Connecticut became sharply divided on three issues: religious 


freedom for dissenters and Anglicans, western lands, and opposi- 
tion to British economic restrictions. Several attempts by the Con- 
servatives to reinstate ex-Governor Fitch failed, leaving this group 
to look to England as its only chance for assistance. Even during 


the comparatively quiet years between the repeal of the Town- 
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shend Acts and the Boston tea party, the colony was divided and 
uneasy. Ezra Stiles feared that Anglicanism was becoming increas- 
ingly powerful; William Samuel Johnson was appalled at the ar- 
rogance and willfulness of the Whigs. Friction between East and 
West increased, and Connecticut was on the verge of severe eco- 
nomic depression. Then, with the arrival of East India Company 
tea and with the example of the people of Boston before them, the 
people of Connecticut began finally and definitely to take sides for 
or against the crown. The end of moderation came with the Battle 
of Lexington. After it, even while old Governor Trumbull was 
writing a last appeal to General Gage for understanding and con- 
cession, the legislature prepared to raise funds for provincial de- 
fense. Radicalism spread in 1775 to the western towns, where the 
Anglicans and Tories, in spite of their determined resistance to 
revolution, were hard pressed. The legislature, while constantly 
striving for a conciliatory tone, was forced to enact anti-Tory legis- 
lation. Yet, as late as June, 1776, the council opposed an assembly 
resolution authorizing Connecticut's delegate to the Continental 
Congress to declare the united colonies independent. 

Mr. Zeichner’s book is written in an easy style, which contrasts 
well with both the sharpness and sencentiousness of many of its 
quotations. There are perhaps too many quotations, pertinent as 
they are. The bibliography is excellent, most particularly in its 
indication of pamphlet material. The footnotes, unfortunately 
placed in a body at the end of the text, are so numerous and so full 
as to be extremely cumbersome. Certainly the footnotes as well as 
the bibbiography indicate a wide acquaintance with the sources for 
Connecticut history in this period. Unfortunately, neither they 
nor the text reveal the same acquaintance, or perhaps “interest” is 
a fairer word, with contemporary events and ideas outside the 
province. Connecticut in the years afte’ 1765 absorbed much of 
the radicalism of the Boston Liberty Boys, although Connecticut's 
anxiety to avoid careful scrutiny by the crown made her patriotic 
citizens less outspoken. Certainly Connecticut radicalism was a 
poor, weak thing compared with that of the Bay Colony or of Vir- 
ginia. Nor, except in the Reverend Mr. Peters, was Connecticut 
toryism as flamboyant or as unyielding as toryism in some of the 
southern colonies. And torn as Connecticut was internally, the 


Susquehanna dispute and the Anglicanism issue were negligible 
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indeed compared with the Regulator movement in North Caro- 
lina or the anti-Quaker and anti-Penn quarrels in Pennsylvania. 
Some attention to scenes and issues in other colonies might have 
helped to place Connecticut in its proper perspective in the whole 
intercolonial relationship during the immediate pre-Revolution 
period, This, of course, would also have lengthened the book, and 
Mr. Zeichner may justifiably have considered it outside the scope 
of his work. As a study of the charter colony within itself, in the 
last important years before the Revolution, Connecticut’s Years of 
Controversy is a good piece of work. 
CATHERINE FENNELLY. 

Hamden, Connecticut. 


Dreamers of Dreams: The Rise and Fall of rgth Century Idealism. 
By Holbrook Jackson. (New York: Farrar, Straus and Company. 
1950. Pp. 283. $3.50.) 


Dreamers of Dreams contains a long introduction and essays on 
$ix ninetcenth-century’ idealists: Carlyle, Ruskin, Morris, Emer- 
son, Thoreau, and Whitman. Mr. Jackson opens with a discussion 
of the interrelations between his dreamers—of their personal con- 
nections and of the intellectual kinship of their ideas. He describes 
their réle as critics of the materialism, industrialis{n, and democ- 
racy of their time. Here he suggests the double relevance of their 
ideas for us today: the way in which these critiques can be seen as 
legitimate applications and revaluations of eighteenth-century 
democratic idealsiin the changing society; and the way in which 
the fulminations against liberalism could be converted into a fas- 
cist rejection of the best aspects of liberalism. And he concludes 
his first section with brief comment on the fact that the chief im- 
petus behind his subjects’ writing was a desire to “straighten what 
was crooked in themselves.” They were fundamentally egoists and 
like all world-savers were “‘as much concerned with their own as 
with the world’s salvation.” 


The introduction is stimulating, leading the reader to expect 
analyses of the significance of the ideas and their exponents, anal- 
yses that would be enlightened by the insights of the psychologist 
and sociologist. Particularly, as Mr. Jackson’s concern with the psy- 
chological quirks of the writers becomes evident, one expects in- 
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terpretations of the relation of the substance of the dreams to the 
personality of the dreamers. But the promises are never really ful- 
filled. 

It would not be inaccurate to describe the essays on individual 
writers as pastiches of quotations. The quotations are fresh and 
chosen with discernment. They are pasted skilfully together to 
bring out the inner conflicts of the writers and to show how their 
ideas were expressions of their characters. Lut instead of being ana- 
lytical the essays are quite literally impressionistic. Their lights 
and shadows remind one of impressionistic paintings, depicting 
characters who stir our imagination as they shimmer alluringly 
against a splotchy background. The corollary is a lack of depth— 
almost an insouciance—to the pictures of the characters, who thus 
fail to speak to us in our age of nightmares, as the author knows 
that these dreamers can and should do. 

The strengths and weaknesses of Mr. Jackson’s method stand 
out most vividly in his essay on Emerson. Few critics have caught 
Emerson's varied dualities as effectively. The essay opens as fol- 
lows: “Emerson is by nature a student and a quietist. Ideas rather 
than actions inspire him, although he: is persuaded that ideas 
should end in actions.” The succeeding forty pages are actually a 
series of variations on this theme. Sentence after sentence falls in- 
to the pattern of “He says this but does that,” or “He would be 
thus; yet he is so.” The polarities of Emerson's thought appear 
properly as the expression of the polarities—or contradictions—of 
his personality. 

But this is, of course, the great commonplace about Emerson. 
The reader inevitably demands something further. If Emerson was 
divided and torn, he was yet a whole man; and the whole man fails 
to emerge. If Emerson’s ideas derived from his personality, they 
were yet related to the intellectual streams of his time and influ- 
enced succeeding currents. But Mr. Jackson shows relatively little 
concern—in this or the other essays on the individual writers— 
with intellectual history. This piece on Emerson reminds one much 
of Emerson's own essays. It is felicitous, eminently quotable, and 
filled with sharp insights. But in the last analysis it merely em- 
broiders; it fails to develop or progress. 

So it is, in varying degrees, with the other essays. They are each 
static—subtle variations on a particular theme. Maybe we should 
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be satisfied with the charm of their flickering firelight. But we were 
led to expect a light that would penetrate beneath the external lin- 
eaments, or would illuminate the subject against his background. 
Thus the reluctant disappointment... 

Joun LyDeNnBERG. 
Scripps College. 


The Yankee Exodus. By Stewart H. Holbrook. (iWew York: Mac- 
millan Co. 1950. Pp. xii, 398. $5.00.) 


Somewhat in the manner of the once-popular county gazetteers 
of New York and New England by Hamilton Child—but infinitely 
breezier and more readable—is this “Account of the Migration 
from New England” by Stewart Holbrook, a native of Newport, 
Vermont, and now a resident of Portland, Oregon. It is an account 
of those energetic, ambitious, and impatient Yankees who took to 
the road from each of the six New England states. Far and wide, 
to every state in the Union, these robust, prolific, inventive, cru- 
sading, and creative people roamed, until today they are well-nigh 
ubiquitous in presence and influence. 

As Mr. Holbrook says, his account attempts to tell “w!:o among 
the Yankees migrated, and sometimes why; where they «vent, and 
what they did after they got there.” In twenty-three chapters, with 
attractive titles, he puts the spotlight on great and lesser charac- 
ters who strayed from the land of their birth to other, sometimes 
greener, pastures. 

True, he has not told the story of two Vermont-born sons, Sidney 
Pike who went out to become the president of Skywriting Corpora- 
tion of America, and Perry Brink who (in Chicago in 1859) found- 
ed Brink's Inc., the world-famed money-transporting firm. Nor 
does he include the meat-packer, Samuel! Wilson, a Massachusetts 
native who in Troy, New York, during the War of 1812, is report- 
ed to have willy-nilly given his nickname to his country as “Uncle 
Sam.” These omissions, though, are minor. Mr. Holbrook’s index 
lists more than two thousand Yankee emigrants whose travels have 
enriched both New England and the outland to which they re- 
moved and settled. 

The book has a full bibliography, as well as many maps, prints, 
and photographs. T-he tales it tells offer the rest of the world many 
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a clue to the character of America. Mr. Holbrook’s research has 
. been prodigious and he himself carries the Yankee-crusaders’ light 
brightly aglow as he scrutinizes the families inside and outside the 
remarkable block of states where the exodus began in the eight- 


eenth century. Joseru C, CARTER 


Temple University. 


The Maine Scene. By Marion J]. Bradshaw. (Bangor, Maine: Pub- 
lished by the author. 1947. Pp. 354. $5.00.) 


This is the third in a series of pictorial books by Dr. Bradshaw 
about Maine. In the first two volumes no attempt was made to 
give a comprehensive coverage of the state. In The Maine Scene, 
however, the author has endeavored to be more representative. 
His 177 photographic reproductions are divided among the six- 
teen counties in the state. Since these vary considerably in area, it 
is not surprising that two of the smaller counties, Lincoln and 
Sagadahoc, are represented by six pictures each, while Hancock 
County, which includes the scenic Bar Harbor area, leads with 
twenty-two. The other thirteen counties are allotted an average of 


eleven pictures each. The author has arranged a page of descrip- 


tive text opposite each photograph, and these are, for the most 
part, very effective. 

In referring to the reception of one of his earlier books, The 
Nature of Maine, Dr. Bradshaw, who is Professor of the Philoso- 
phy of Religion at Bangor Theological Seminary, defended his 
“comment on contemporary winds of doctrine” as “permissible.” 
These comments, however, had elicited expressions of disapproval 
from many readers, and the author has endeavored, with some 
success, to correct this tendency in the present book. On the back 
of the title page the author remarks: “I have learned, as did the 
great apostle, in whatever state I am, therein to be content,—but 
I find this easiest when the State is Maine.” This maxim is the key- 
note of the book. The reviewer has had the privilege of hearing 
Dr. Bradshaw in the pulpit, has attended his lectures (illustrated 
by kodachrome slides), and has corresponded with him about a 
common interest in the mountains of New England and can testi- 
fy to his enthusiasm for, and interest in, the state of Maine. 

Like many enthusiastic photographers, however, Dr. Bradshaw 
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has yielded to the temptation to include some pictures of inferior 
merit because of the special interest they have for him. His pre- 
occupation with heavy shadows is sometimes carried to excess, and 
his attempt to reproduce mist rising from the water in the «arly 
morning is not completely successful. In a work of this scope an 
occasional error of fact is inevitable, such as the statement accom- 
panying illustration number ninety-two that “the veterans center 
at Togus, on high ground above the river and opposite the State 
House, cannot be seen from this part of Hallowell.” Actually the 
veterans center is on low ground in the township of Chelsea, four 
miles southeast of Augusta. 

The outstanding feature of the book is the inclusion of twenty 
superb illustrations in color. These are of such excellence that it is 
difficult to choose the most noteworthy. Every reader will have his 
favorites, but this reviewer's first choice is the view of Mt. Bigelow 
from the yard of Eustis Ridge Farm, while the brilliant autumn 
coloring of Lucerne in October is a close second. It is to be hoped 
that despite its high cost this method of colored reproductions will 
be adopted in future pictorial books. 

The author's selection of pictures gives an admirable cross-sec- 
tion of the state—the rugged coastline, the lakes, rivers, mountains 
and farming country of the interior, the homes, churches, manu- 
facturing establishments, wharves and fishing communities, and 
much more that will appeal to those who by residence, birth, tra- 
dition or sentiment have an interest in Maine. 

Leroy D. Cross. 
Bowdoin College. 


The First Medical College in Vermont: Castleton 1818-1862. By 
Frederick Clayton Waite. (Montpelier: The Vermont Historical 
Society. 1949. Pp. 280. $4.50.) 


This volume is a welcome addition to our scanty store of knowl- 
edge concerning the country medical colleges which flourished in 
pre-Civil War America. Historians have long recognized the im- 
portance of these institutions in our medical development, but 
they have never possessed much reliable information about them. 
Dr. Waite has here studied in great detail the history of one of 
the most prominent, the Vermont Academy of Medicine at Cas- 
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tleton. The picture which he draws of its operations is remarkably 
complete, and so far as this reviewer knows, the only description of 
its kind available to the student. Here, for example, is a detailed 
analysis of the finances of an early medical school. We have long 
suspected that the teaching of medical students at this period was 
an extremely lucrative business; Dr. Waite’s figures show that in 
the school’s most prosperous year (1846) the five full professors re- 
ceived approximately $2200 for teaching thirty-two weeks. With 
true New England humor he points out that the faculty were not 
in business for the sake of charity. His discussions of the curricu- 
lum and of student expenses are equally illuminating. 

Perhaps the author's greatest service is his study of the relation 
of the Castleton School to the development of medical education 
elsewhere in the United States. Years of exhaustive investigation 
enable him to present amazingly complete information on the 
careers of most of its students and professors. The extent of its in- 
fluence in the Middle West is best seen in the author's statement 
that three of the original medical faculty of six at the University 
of Michigan were graduates of the Vermont Academy. Similar 
studies of our other country medical schools should throw much 
light on the history of American medical education in the west. 

Local chauvinism unfortunately mars this book. The large num- 
ber of graduates is not necessarily an indication of high quality; 
contemporary opinion of the school was, to say the least, divided. 
Several other country medical schools possessed faculties which ex- 
celled it in scientific skill and teaching ability. To say this much, 
however, is not to detract from a valuable contribution to Ameri- 
can medical history which, incidentally, corrects several factual er- 
rors in Frederick G. Norwood’s American Medical Education be- 
fore the Civil War. Dr. Waite and the Vermont Historical Society 


are to be congratulated. Vie 
6 LEONARD K. EATON. 


Harvard University. 


Handicrafts of New England. By Allen H. Eaton. (New York: Har 
per & Brothers. 1949. Pp. xxi, 374. $5.00.) 


Dr. Alexis Carrel said: “Beauty is an inexhaustible source of 
happiness for those who discover its abode.” Fortunately its abede 
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is timeless and spaceless. One small section of our United States, 
New England, has enriched the lives of its own inhabitants and 
through them the lives of people the world over by the materials 
it offered to the people for the development of a myriad of arts and 
crafts. ° 

All lovers of beauty are indebted to Allen H. Eaton for his fas- 
cinating, informative, and truly beautiful book, Handicrafts of 
New England. The format, from jacket to colophon, makes it some- 
thing to treasure. Six different kinds of type are used, all designed 
by New Englanders. The many illustrations include four beautiful 
color pages and eight groups of sixteen illustrations in black and 
white. 

Every aspect of the subject of handicrafts is covered. Part 1 gives 
the backgrounds, from Pilgrim Handicrafts to the Arts and Crafts 
Movement of today; Part 1 takes up, chapter by chapter, the vari- 
ous Classifications; Part m1 discusses significant influences in the 
movement, such as the history of the Society of Arts and Crafts in 
Boston, the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, and other 
New England groups; Part tv emphasizes the significance of handi- 
crafts in therapy, and brings the book to conclusion. 

It is in Part 1 that the richness of the field is realized: Wood- 
crafts; Basketry; Spinning and Weaving; Knitting, Netting, Lace- 
making, and Crocheting; Handmade Rugs and Carpets; New Eng- 
land Pottery; Carving and Whittling; Decorative Needlework; 
Toys, Dolls, and Miniature Objects; Puppets and Marionettes; 
Metalworking, Silversmithing, Enameling, Jewelry-making, and 
Gem-Cutting; Nautical Handicrafts, 

The workers rejoiced in the preparation of the materials—card- 
ing wool, dyeing materials to get the colors that are so much ad- 
mired in the finished products. This closeness to nature and to the 
roots of things gives its tone to the completed work. Mr. Eaton 
quotes John Burroughs’ observation in his Reminiscences and 


Comments: “I use ordinary steel stub pens for writing, and my 
favorite penholders are those I make myself of cat-tails. . . . Once 
I got a fountain pen and used it two or three days. Then I went 
back to my beloved cat-tail. That suited me best. . . .” 


Some of the craftsmen recorded here made their work simply as 
a hobby or chose it as a lifetime occupation because they loved it. 
However, Mr. Eaton makes it quite clear that relatively few of the 
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many workers at handicrafts make a complete living from them 
alone. More of the workers supplement regular incomes by these 
means. In the lives of a goodly number, the depression years were 
made less tragic by the satisfaction in the crafts plus the modest 
incomes they provided. Not only war casualties but workers in- 
jured at their trades, or people crippled through accidents or by 
diseases, even mental cases, have gained courage, dignity, and joy 
through the mastery of one or several of the arts and crafts. Always 
it was and is the aesthetic satisfaction that far outweighed any eco- 
nomic return in the minds of the creators of the fascinating objects 
described and pictured in Mr. Eaton’s book. The pages of this 
work are filled with the exhilaration that attaches to folk expres- 
sion and to the joy of individual achievement. At the same time, 
the lives and crafts of these simple people are woven into the fabric 
of American, indeed of world, civilization. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher concludes her excellent introduction to 
the volume with these words which will serve equally well to con- 
clude this review: 


Allen Eaton serves, patriotically, civic and national health and 
vigor as part of his campaign for more personal contentment. In 
giving many years of his ‘life to the defense of this good cause, he 


has deserved well of the Republic. The theory of democracy has al- 
ways recognized the need for political and economic freedom for 
each individual human being. The final paragraph of this book 
makes as fine a plea as was ever written for the added recognition 
by our democracy of the potential artistic dignity and value of ev- 
ery man and woman alive. 


CLAIRE McCGLINCHEE. 
Hunter College. 
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Cotton Mather on Witchcraft. Being The Wonders of the Invisible 
World First Printed at Boston in Oct’: 1692 and Now Reprinted, 
With Additional Matter and Old Wood-Cuts, For The Library 
of the Fantastic & Curious: Printed and Published by The Pete 
Pauper Press of Mount Vernon, New York. (Limited edition of 
1950 copies. 1950. Pp. 172. $3.00.) 


This book is attractively printed and bound but has no other 
merit. It purports to reprint a famous work by Cotton Mather and 
“Additional Matter,” part of which is said to come from a publi- 
cation by his father. But no one can tell from these pages where 


Cotton Mather ends and someone else begins; there are no indica- 
tions of what texts are reprinted, no index, and not even a table of 
contents. The “Foreword” is a triumph of nonsense and skilfully 
compresses into two pages most of the common delusions about the 
history of the New England witchcraft trials. Salem Village is con- 
fused with Salem and the attitude of the ministers about “spectral 
evidence” is misunderstood. We are told that those who were active 
in the persecution of the supposed witches ‘mostly became repent- 
ant, and publicly expressed their regret and remorse,” and then 
that only the Mathers were “publicly unrepentant.” This combines 
historical falsehood with sloppy logic, unless “mostly” and “only” 
can be given new definitions. The creator of the “Foreword” seems 
to have left unread or uncomprehended the work of various care- 
ful scholars—T. ]. Holmes, Kittredge, and others—who have made 
the facts about the witchcraft hysteria easily accessible and have 
disproved the basic historical delusions to which he fondly clings. 

The book is announced as the first in a “Library of the Fantastic 
and Curious.” It belongs in a series so entitled, less because of any 
thing it reprints from Cotton Mather and his contemporaries than 
because of its fantastic and curious—not to say superstitious—cred- 
ulity in repeating statements long ago disproved and the fantastic 
and curious confusion it achieves by its disregard of some of the 
most elementary rules of editing. 


K. B. M. 
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The Harvard Reading List in American History. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1949. Pp. 22. $.60.) 


The editors state that this reading list is “not intended for stu- 
dents now taking regular instruction . . . in American history, lit- 
erature, or culture” but for “university students concentrating in 
other fields, college alumni, or the general public.” For such read- 
ers the bibliography will be useful. At certain points other editors 
would doubtless cite other books, but in general the titles will be 
accepted by scholars as well chosen. 

For everyone concerned with American studies, the pamphlet 
has a further interest; it exemplifies a minor semantic difficulty 
and a major problem in teaching and research. According to its 
title this document is concerned with American history; according 
to its preface it is concerned with “The Study of American Cul- 
ture.” In reality it deals with more than formal history, as the 
editors give a nod to political science, sociology, economics, phi- 
losophy, the fine arts, and they deal very generously with our classic 
literature. But does an eighteen-page bibliography which cites only 
nine titles on painting and painters, architecture, sculpture, and 
the graphic arts, nothing on music, nothing from literature since 
1887, and only a handful of books on the social sciences offer a 
balanced introduction to American culture? 

Historians insist that the study of our culture must center 
around a core of history, In these pages, however, history supplies 
not only the core but an overwhelming majority of the readings 
and, even more significantly, the all-pervasive methodology. For 
the discipline of history is no less historical when it deals with 
painting, religion, or philosophy, with the frontier, the Negro, or 
the farmer than when it deals with wars or national elections. 

The discipline of history is so well established that the historian 
knows where he stands. But this pamphlet indirectly poses cer- 
tain questions which every student of American culture must an- 
swer for himself: Am I taking full cognizance of the intent of 
American authors and artists as well as of their dates? Do I draw 
freely on what the social scientists know concerning the American 
people? Do I recognize that in American studies the present is as 
relevant as the past? 


ea ‘ ; TREMAINE McDowFELt. 
University of Minnesota. 
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Social Thought in America; The Revolt Against Formalism. By 
Morton G. White. (New York: The Viking Press. 1949. Pp. ix, 
260. $3.50.) 

In spite of the ambitiousness of its main title, this perceptive 
study concerns itself with but five American thinkers; Charles A. 
Beard, John Dewey, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., James Harvey 
Robinson, and Thorstein Veblen. It was this quintet, in the judg- 
ment of the author, who “supplied the American Mind of the 
twentieth century with the concepts of instrumentalism, progres- 
sive education, legal realism, the economic interpretation of poli- 
tics, the new history, institutional economics, and political liberal- 
ism.” Their influence was vast, and has by no means ceased to be 
felt. But the “golden age of liberalism in America” which was 
largely their creation was over by 1930, when the five stars ceased 
to form a single constellation. 

For the tendency against which all five were rebelling, Professor 
White is unable to find a better name than “formalism.” They 
were against deductive logic, classical economics, Austinian juris- 
prudence, and the “old” history. ‘They were for any number of 
good causes, most of which are now taken for granted, but par- 
ticularly for geneticism in history, organicism in culture, and the 
free and flexible use of scientific method in the social studies. The 
author is extremely skilful in showing how far each and all of them 
fell short of achieving these objectives. As he sees quite clearly, the 
liberal political philosophy of the twenties was caught between 
two demands: for freedom and for concrete specifications, which 
were extremely difficult to satisfy simultaneously. As a result, “it 
was unwilling to be too specific out of a fear of rigidity, and yet 
when it became specific it proposed admittedly utopian measures.” 
Professor White recognizes how very easy it is to criticize John 
Dewey's desperate struggles to keep intelligence flexible and free. 
and yet to make its program positive and concrete. Liberalism is 
always being judged by the criteria of its opponents; and it is not 
entirely clear how far the author shares Dewey's willingness to re- 
nounce the philosophical advantages of formalism for the possibly 
greater ones of suppleness and adaptability to change. 

Future historians may find it of some interest to note, although 
Professor White does not, that his five major prophets of liberal- 
ism stemmed from a variety of regional backgrounds. Two, Holmes 
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and Dewey, were born and attended college in New England. Rob- 
inson came from Illinois to Harvard, and Veblen from Wisconsin 
for his doctorate at Yale. Yet the Carleton Christian College which 
Veblen attended was, in the words of his older brother Andrew, 
“conceived and organized on the Dartmouth-Amherst New Eng- 
land tradition by Yankees, led by the clergy.” The same pattern 
may have enveloped Beard of Indiana at DePauw. It should be 
added at once that these are not intended as value-judgments; nor 
s the author lauding Holmes when he calls him “a leisure-class 

v Englander” who “moved within the genteel tradition’s boun- 
daries.” Professor White has given us brilliant, unretouched, intel- 
lectual portraits of five American philosophers who made our re- 
cent past, but who, it is somewhat ironical to note, aspired chiefly 


to make our future. 
Harowp A. LARRABEE. 


Union College. 


Stillmeadow Seasons. By Gladys Taber. Illustrated by Edward 
Shenton. (Philadelphia: Macrae Smith Company. 1950. Pp. 256. 


$3.00.) 


Edward Shenton’s drawings of Esme, Sister, Honey, of a gull 
winging its way to Cape Cod, of the historic Stillmeadow house 
that dates back to 1690, of the doorways with their H and L hinges, 
increase the charm of this book. They are not needed to clarify the 
outlines of Mrs. Taber’s word pictures of the many joys and beau- 
ties of this Connecticut country. Dog-lovers and nature-lovers alike 
will find happy hours in these pages. 

The descriptions, the philosophies of the author and her innate 
love for poetry and music, the pleasant style of her writing, and 
the genuine tone of her book make Stillmeadow Seasons delightful 
Toe CLARE McGLINCcHEE. 
Hunter Coilege. 








OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


This list includes some recent books, which cannot be reviewed, 
but which should be of current interest to some readers of the 
QUARTERLY. 


Davis, Harold A., An International Community on the St. Croix 
(1604-1930). (Orono, Maine: University of Maine Press. 1950. Pp. 
xi, 412. $2.75.) 


A detailed study of the settlement and development of the St. Croix Valley, 
with an extensive bibliography. 


Schack, Rena, Then and ’39: An Imaginary Travelogue in Which 
Benjamin Franklin and His Two Grandsons Visit the New York 
of 1939 and the New York World’s Fair. (New York: The Wil- 
liam Frederick Press. 1950. Pp. 41. $.50.) 

The theme of this, according to the author, is a dramatic contrast between 
the breadth and comfort of life for Americans today and the lack of comforts 
and conveniences a century and a half ago. Its purpose is “to develop the 
average person's appreciation of the spirit of the people and of the scope of 


life in America.” 
Sibley, Agnes, Alexander Pope’s Prestige in America, 1725-1835. 
(New York: King’s Crown Press. 1949. Pp. xi, 158. $2.50.) 


An interesting and useful study. 


Vermont Quarterly, Vermont Historical Society, Vol. xvi, No. 3. 
July, 1950. 


The lead article is Dorothy Canfield Fisher's “Ann Story,” an account of a 
Vermont pioneer woman. The issue also contains some prize essays on Ver- 
mont, by high school students, and a collection of bits of Vermont folklore. 

Waggoner, Hyatt Howe, The Heel of Elohim: Science and Values 
in Modern American Poetry. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press. 1950. Pp. xx, 235. $3.00.) 

Two of the six poets treated in this interesting volume are New Englanders 
-E. A. Robinson and Robert Frost. 

Wilson, Arthur E., Paddy Wilson’s Meeting-House in Providence 
Plantations, 1791-1839. (Boston: Pilgrim Press. 1950. Pp. vii, 278. 
$3.50.) 

An account of an Irish immigrant preacher in Rhode Island, who was a 


disciple of John Wesley and, for a time, played a considerable part in the 
religious life of Providence Plantations. 
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